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HE fate of the Russian alliance is still undecided. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, the refusal of Russia’s 

first offers and Britain’s long boggling at acceptance 
of the proposal for a Franco-British-Russian alliance 
have intensified Stalin’s suspicions and further de- 
layed the pact at the moment when it is most needed. 
History records no stranger piece of diplomacy than 
the overnight change of Mr. Chamberlain to a 
nominal acceptance of collective security, taking the form 
not of an alliance between the Powers which would give 
security, but of unilateral guarantees to the weaker States, 
while the State which alone gave those guarantees 
reality was excluded. Pressure finally pushed the Govern- 
ment into accepting the principle that Britain and Russia 
would fight for each other; by that time much of the 
deterrent value of the alliance was gone, and Russia, now 
utterly distrustful, wanted guarantees of help in the event 
of direct or indirect aggression on the Baltic States. 
Britain finally agreed to a “ secret list” of countries thus 


ee 


guaranteed (there is in fact nothing secret about the list), 
which included the Baltic States in the East and Belgium 


in the West. Britain naturally asked for the inclusion 
of Holland and Switzerland also. Russia, believing that 
Britain could no longer get out of the alliance, has replied, 
not with the rejection of this proposal, but with a demand 
for further security in the East before accepting the addition 
of these two countries the West. Stalin asks that 
Poland and Turkey should make mutual assistance pacts 
with Russia, urging no doubt that would be 
ready if she is convinced that a genuine peace bloc exi 
while Poland can be persuaded by Britain to accept this 
alliance the more easily at a time when she is n 
credits in London. At so critical a moment 
seems at first perverse ; if Britain and Russia are pre 
to fight on the same side, Russia will be involved, as 
and to the same extent, whether Germany attacks the 
West through Switzerland or th Belgium. The 
explanation is that neither side has the least con 
the other. 
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Poland to give up Danzig think it will be easier to accom- 
plish without a Russian alliance. 
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work in putting forward an appeal to the German workers 
under the heading Why Should We Kill Each Other ? 
Unfortunately, the democratic Powers have now got 
themselves into a position in which the propaganda to 
counter Goebbels’ encirclement talk is peculiarly difficult. 
If the League had not been destroyed, or even if the 
peace bloc had been formed with Russia in it and America 
in sympathetic harmony three months ago, the certainty 
of resistance would have been clear and concessions 
without surrender would have been possible. Moreover, 
the democratic countries would have been more convincing 
as defenders of justice and liberty. As it is, every German 
who is not fully informed (and Goebbels sees that few are), 
will be easily convinced that we and not Germany are the 
aggressors. For, as the pattern stands to-day, the Poles 
may decide to take action in Danzig to save their indepen- 
dence, while Britain and France would have to begin 
the attack in the West. Such are the fruits of a long 
policy of lawless selfishness. 


Poland Watches—And Waits 


Reports (emanating from Germany) that Germany 
intended to stage a coup in Danzig on July Ist were, we 
are convinced, only part of the “ war of nerves.” Hitler 
will not risk war while he still hopes to achieve success 
without it. The idea is to undermine the morale of the 
Poles or perhaps to lure the Poles into a false step. The 
Poles are too canny. In Danzig, whose Senate has now 
calmly repudiated its British and American loan obliga- 
tions, military preparations go forward with little disguise. 
The number of men under arms in the city—partly local 
gendarmerie, partly S.S. troops drafted in from the 
Reich—is now put at over 10,000; and there have been 
landings of light tanks, as well as artillery and machine 
guns. M. Chodacki, the Polish Commissioner, visited 
Warsaw last week-end. It was reported at first that he 
would take back to Danzig a strongly worded Note 
protesting against the militarisation of the city. Such a 
Note appears to have been drafted, but it has not yet been 
delivered. Instead, it is suggested, there may be a Three- 
Power démarche signed jointly by the British, French 
and Polish Governments, in due course. 


Disastrous Prevarication 


Meanwhile the Polish Trade Delegation which arrived 
in this country a fortnight ago has waited, with a polite 
appearance of patience, on the Treasury doorstep seek- 
ing vainly the large armament credits Poland needs. 
Has the Treasury been influenced by Lord Beaverbrook’s 
isolationist campaign against credits to foreigners ? 
More probably it 1s perturbed by the flight of gold to 
America and is anxious to conserve our war materials for 
our own use. If this is so, its reasoning is no better than 
that of the Dai/y Express. Poland has three million men, 
but it is common knowledge that their equipment is 
neither modern nor sufficient. Now that we have guar- 
anteed Poland against attack, it seems crazy to grudge her 
those armaments to-day which we should certainly send 
her on the outbreak of war. Our niggardly attitude both 
here and in the case of Rumania is yet another of those 
symptoms which foster the belief in Germany that we are 
not prepared to fight. It is to be hoped that the forth- 
coming Bill to enlarge substantially Export Credit powers 


means that Polish demands will be more liberally met. 
But do powers to give credits mean that credits will be 
given ? 


Tokio and Tientsin 


The conference at Tokio still hangs fire; its opening 
is likely to be delayed for several days, it is said, till the 
military representatives from Tientsin have arrived. 
Meanwhile the Japanese public is occupied with reports 
of a big battle on the Manchukuo frontier against the 
Outer Mongolian and Soviet forces. So far as our own 
trouble is concerned, there is no relaxation of the blockade 
at Tientsin. Food and milk supplies are still being held 
up, and there have been further interferences with British 
subjects. Nor is there any present sign that the leopard 
is preparing to change its spots at Tokio. The demand 
has been plainly voiced by the Army leaders—and echoed 
in only slightly softer tones by their civilian colleagues in 
the Government—that Great Britain shall “ co-operate ” 
with Japan in establishing the “ new order in the East.” 
What that means at this stage (without prejudice, of course, 
to further demands later as and when the occasion serves) 
is that we shall abandon our support of the Chinese dollar 
and help Japan to force her new paper into circulation. 
Questioned on this matter in the House on Tuesday, 
Sir John Simon declared that “ stability of the Chinese 
currency is of great importance from the point of view of 
British interests and of the interests of other countries.” 
Sir John has seldom been known to speak in categorical 
terms, but our impression is that on this question the 
Government knows it cannot yield to the Japanese demand, 
if only because of the disastrous effect such a step would 
have in the United States. 


A New Deal for the Tirolese 


Among the more notorious brutalities of the Fascist 
régime was its treatment of the Austrian minority in the 
South Tirol which was handed to Italy by the Treaty of 
St. Germain in 1919. These unhappy people were 
subjected in the process of “ Italianisation ” to a persistent 
bullying and suppression of liberties. Helpléss to resist, 
they have lived in hope of one day being rescued and 
reunited to Austria. In Hitler’s early days many of them 
no doubt saw him as their saviour ; but last year to their 
dismay they heard him assuring Mussolini that the treaty 
frontier was a natural and inevitable boundary between 
Germany and Italy. Now, it appears, the ingenuity of the 
two Dictators has found a way out. The scheme which is 
under discussion will provide, it is reported, for the 
“voluntary migration” to the Reich of the German- 
speaking inhabitants of Italian Tirol. If this works 
according to plan, Italy will be rid of 200,000 or so dis- 
affected citizens, while Germany will gain by a correspond- 
ing increase of her population—and her labour force. 
But the Tirolese may be a good deal less happy about this 
bargain which treats them as political pawns. Many of 
them may question the advantage of being transferred 
from King Log to King Stork. And, though it is said 
that 5,000 or 6,000 have already crossed the frontier of 
their own free will, the great majority, we believe, are 
deeply attached to the land of their birth and their farms. 
It will be interesting to see how much pressure will be 
required or attempted to enforce a wholesale evacuation. 
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The Ministry of Supply 


The Ministry of Supply Bill reached the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, and was there subjected to a barrage 
of criticism from peers who saw in it the thin end of the 
wedge of Socialism. Lord Gainford and other industrialist 
noble lords took strong objection to the powers given to 
the Government under the Bill to undertake the production 
of any articles required for the public service, and demanded 
that these powers should be strictly limited to a temporary 
period of emergency. Lord Swinton and other peers 
supported Lord Gainford’s objections, and the Marquess 
of Zetland, speaking for the Government, agreed further 
to consider the question with a view to a reassuring state- 
ment in the Report stage. Despite these critics, it is 
urgent not only that the Bill shall be passed into law at 
the earliest possible moment, but also that action shall 
be promptly taken under it both to safeguard production 
for export, which is otherwise in danger of suffering 
seriously under the joint pressure of Government orders 
and home demand, and to make use of every available 
ton of shipping space for bringing materials and food- 
stuffs to this country for storage in advance of an actual 
emergency. It is plain common sense to do this ; for as 
Sir Arthur Salter and others have been pointing out, the 
two greatest dangers confronting this country in the event 
of war are a shortage of shipping space for the carriage of 
essential goods, and a shortage of foreign exchange for 
buying them in the most convenient markets. The 
occurrence of an actual crisis would both make transport 
and purchase very much more difficult and inevitably 
force up the prices of essential commodities. Accordingly, 
we have everything to gain and nothing to lose by trans- 
porting and storing immediately upon the largest scale that 
the available resources of British and foreign shipping will 
allow. Meanwhile the new Air Defence League Bulletin 
properly urges that the private citizen would do well to 
get in a store of non-perishable food. In war time itself 
to store food is anti-social; before a war it is sensible 
because, under a system of private enterprise, it increases 
the amount of food entering the country. But the Govern- 
ment should not leave it to the individual. 


Treasury Flood-Gates 


‘ 


The strength of the motive-power behind the “ multi- 
plier ” now at work on industrial activity and employment 
is revealed by the Exchequer returns for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year. The Treasury flood-gates are wide 
open ; defence expenditure in the three months amounted 
to £124 millions, as compared with £66 millions a year 
ago, and total outgoings were £296 millions. Thanks 
mainly to larger Customs receipts, there was a gain of 
£12 millions in revenue; but, even so, the quarter’s 
deficit was £152 millions—half as large again as the gap 
at this time last year. This is “ pump-priming ” with a 
vengeance ; yet it is doubtful whether the peak of re- 
armament expenditure has yet been reached. In both 
1937 and 1938 defence outgoings in the fourth quarter 
were nearly twice as big as in the first quarter of the 
Exchequer year. If the trend, as seems likely, is repeated 


in 1939, Sir John Simon will be faced with an ultimate 
deficit of much more than £400 millions, and conditions 
of “full employment” will have been reached long 
before winter. 


Unemployment 


There was a further fall of nearly 143,000 last month 
in the numbers unemployed in the insured trades, making 
a fall of over 450,000 in the course of the past year. 
Allowing for new entrants, these figures represent an 
increase of approximately 600,000 in the total numbers 
employed. But, despite the stimulus of further armament 
orders, the total of registered unemployed still stands at 
1,350,000, of whom well over a quarter of a million have 
been out of work continuously for more than a year. The 
recent improvement in employment is fairly well spread 
over the different regions, and has also affected the great 
majority of industries: it is by no means concentrated 
upon industries directly affected by armament orders. 
Indeed, by far the largest improvement over the past year 
has been in the cotton industry, which has reduced its 
unemployment roll by 87,000, as against 28,000 for iron 
and steel, and less than 17,000 for engineering. These 
figures point to the importance of the general stimulus 
given to industrial activity by the spending of Government 
money, and also to the substantial improvement in the 
condition of overseas trade. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that unemployment in certain depressed areas has been 
very little affected, and that South Wales in particular 
remains in a bad way, despite the stimulus of rearmament. 
The broad conclusion is that, if the Government means 
business in mobilising national economic resources, more 
active measures for localising new industries in depressed 
areas are urgently needed ; in particular active steps ought 
to be taken to encourage refugees to establish themselves 
with a nucleus of skilled refugee labour in these areas, 
with a view to the development in this country of new 
types of production for export which could be of great 
value in increasing our supply of foreign exchange in the 
event of war. 


Hospitals and War Casualties 


Having abandoned the voluntary principle in recruit- 
ment, the Government still appears to be determined on 
its retention in relation to a vital branch of passive defence 
—the evacuation and treatment of London’s civilian 
casualties in the event of air attack. The result, so far, is 
chaos. The voluntary hospitals in the metropolis are 
asked to function as clearing centres and to link up with 
hospitals in the country in the organisation of supplies 
and personnel. On paper, the plan is excellent. But who 
is to provide transport, accommodation or salaries for 
medical and lay staffs drafted into the country ? On what 
basis are the voluntary hospitals to be compensated for 
the considerable outlays they are expected to incur in 
preparation for an emergency which may or may not 
happen? The London hospital chairmen interviewed 
the Minister of Health on Tuesday and pressed for the 
appointment by the Government of a regional director, 
charged with the co-ordination of London’s war-time 
casualty schemes and armed with authority to sanction 
financial arrangements. Failing some such organisation 
the scheme seems likely to remain on paper only. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
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HITLER’S WEAKNESS 
AND STRENGTH 


For six years the Nazis have been making war. Their 
opponents first of all greeted them as friends, then tried 
while the war was raging to preserve peace, and are now 
debating whether they are at war or not. At long last this 
country, in spite of the speeches and actions of its 
Government, is beginning to realise how things really 
stand. But six years of falsehoods and misunderstandings 
cannot be dispelled in a day, and there still persist a host 
of tragic illusions about Nazi Germany. There are the 
simple patriots who believe that we have only to make up 
our minds to swipe the Germans and they will be swiped ; 
and, on the other hand, there is the defeatism which 
- poisons well-informed circles with stories of a harmonious 
German nation welded into an irresistible fighting force 
by its superhuman rulers, and whispers that another 
Munich is inevitable. The rarest thing is to find that 
calm and objective assessment of Hitler’s strength and 
weakness which is the only basis for a _ consistent 
policy. 

And yet the facts are there for all who have eyes to see 
them. In the speeches of Hitler and other leading Nazis, 
in Goebbels’ memoirs, in reliable reports smuggled out 
from Germany, the character, objectives and methods of 
the Nazis are clearly described. The most interesting 
addition to this body of evidence now available to the 
British public is supplied by Dr. Rauschning, the ex-Nazi 
President of the Danzig Senate, who was forced to fly 
for his life when he criticised the policy which he saw to 
be leading to the ruin of Germany.* The Nazis volunteer 
plenty of evidence. No assassin has so insolently warned 
his victims of their coming fate and of the manner of its 
coming as Herr Hitler, for no one before him has seen 
that a bare avowal of aggression is sufficient to disarm the 
enemy. 

The secret of Hitler’s technique is his understanding 
of the ancien régime. It was his intuition that the army, 
the Trade Unions, the industrialists, would all fail to 
stand firm when the crisis came that made him say, 
“‘ there is no risk in this revolution because. there will be 
no resistance.” His supreme self-confidence hypnotised 
his opponents into a fantastic under-estimation of their 
own strength and an equally fantastic over-estimation of 
that of the Nazis. Hitler is Reichskanzler to-day not 
because he gathered an army strong enough to overthrow 
the ancien régime, but because he persuaded the over- 
whelming forces arrayed against him that resistance to 
his puny Brown Shirts was impossible. 

In foreign affairs he has used the same technique. 
All his conquests are due not to his own strength, but to 
the defeatism which he has induced in the democracies. 
Piercing the smoke screen of covenants and pacts, his eye 
measures with meticulous exactness the wi// to resistance, 
and he argues that there is no will to resistance which is 
not also a will to victory. Such a will he found in Spain 
and Czechoslovakia, and defeated them only by the 
treachery of their friends; but he did not find it among 
those well-bred people who control the destiny of France 
and Britain. There he saw uncertainty, lassitude, the 


* Germany’s Revolution of Destruction, by Hermann Rauschning. 
Heinemann 10s. 6d.) 


creeping paralysis of old age, and he concluded, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that he had nothing to fear from these 
anciens régimes. He judges men and nations by actions, 
not by words, and he believes that even if the bloodless 
war of to-day is transformed into a war of armies, the 
Governments of Britain and France will not fight for 
long. They may attempt to resist him, but they lack the 
will to win. They are too civilised. 

But meanwhile what of Germany herself ? The Brown 
Shirts by the strength of an idea conquered a State whose 
physical force could have annihilated them. The regenera- 
tion and unification of the German peoples was no empty 
phrase, but the inspiration of those columns of young 
men who would march to hell, if Hitler gave the word. 
In those early years of the revolution, Hitler was the 
incarnation of the German people, the demon which 
possessed them and inspired them to the titanic struggle 
of German rearmament. But with the passage of time 
and with the extension of Nazi ambitions beyond the 
boundaries of the Volksgemetnschaft, the inspiration has 
gone. The party of Gregor Strasser and Réhm, which 
once spoke with and for the people, has become a 
monstrous, corrupt and confused bureaucracy, crushing 
the spirit of the masses and destroying all independence 
and initiative. In proportion as German industry by 
increasing the hours and tempo of work increases the 
weight of Germany’s physical armaments, it destroys the 
will to power which was Hitler’s only real strength. In 
proportion as the Nazi empire absorbs non-German 
peoples, it destroys the nation’s unity and arouses that 
separatism which has been the nightmare of German 
statesmen. The German people to-day is neither en- 
thusiastic for Hitler nor enthusiastic against him. It is 
too tired for enthusiasm, a cowed and subject race, its 
middle-class proletarianised, its workers lethargic; and 
the gap which separates the ruler and the ruled grows 
greater month by month. With each apparent access of 
strength, the Brown Colossus groans under increasing 
strains, and the defeatism which it first engendered in its 
opponents spreads like a fungus over its own pedestal. 

But is not this an argument for a policy of “ wait and 
see”? ? Such a question displays a deadly ignorance both 
of the Nazis and ourselves. It is precisely the policy of 
“‘ wait and see,” the mixture of conciliation and threats, 
the palsied hesitation and half-measures, which have 
sapped our own strength and enabled Hitler to survive 
so long. If Germany grows progressively weaker by each 
victory, the democracies, in spite of rearmament, grow 
progressively more defeatist by each defeat, so that even 
a weakened Germany can always pull off the next coup. 
Conciliation plus mild defiance is the drug which prolongs 
Nazi life and destroys our own. The law of progressive 
inertia affects not only Germany, but the old and tired 
men who govern the rest of Europe. 

Nothing but wilful blindness can lead anyone to 
suppose that Lord Halifax’s speech, unimpeachable as it 
was, has convinced Hitler that Britain is not the Britain 
of last September. He has his own sources of information, 
and they have not yet been proved wrong. He has seen 
the yes-men of appeasement installed in commanding 
positions and, to take but one instance, he knows better 
than the British public that, if Sir Horace Wilson has 
been moved to the Treasury, he still uses his private line 
to No. 10. A Ministry of Information under Lord Perth, 
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of Supply under Mr. Burgin, seem to him better indications 
of the British position than any speech. A Cabinet from 
which every prominent anti-Fascist in the Tory party is 
excluded may well be in his eyes a risk worth taking. 
Has he not himself given very precise warning about the 
political results of including Messrs. Churchill, Eden and 
Duff Cooper in the Cabinet ? As long as Mr. Chamberlain 
appears to follow those instructions, Hitler will be confident 
that Poland can be finished without a war. The Nazi 
Colossus does not stand on its own feet of clay. It owes 
much to the men who, whether inside or outside the 
Cabinet, control Britain and France. Like Goethe’s 
Mephisto, the Nazis consider politeness a lie and con- 
ciliatory gestures a sign of surrender. From his own 
experience and the history of past revolutions, Hitler has 
concluded that only those will resist him who take the 
initiative in thwarting him. 

Correspondents tell us not to criticise the pilot when 
the ship of State is near the rocks. But if under his 
blindness and ignorance shipwreck seems inevitable, 
desperate expedients must be tried. It is terribly late, 
but not necessarily too late. The British people are 
not weakened by the failure of their leaders. While 
the vitality of Germany has been drained by years of 
bondage, we still possess vast reserves of energy and 
courage. If that energy and courage can be released in 
time, the war may yet be avoided. Whether for peace 
or war, we have a potential strength immeasurably greater 
than theirs. But so long as that strength is disguised 
by the well-meaning inertia and kindly futility of our 
present masters, Hitler and his policy will endure. And 
while they endure there will be no peace. 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


On July 7th, 1937, Japan staged an incident at the Marco 
Polo Bridge near Peiping, hoping to be able to detach the five 
Northern Provinces of China with as little trouble as she had 
seized Manchuria six years before. Ten days later at Kuling 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek announced that China had 
“‘ reached the limits of endurance ” and would this time resist 
Japanese aggression. 

To-day Japan’s forces are involved along the entire Chinese 
coast and far into the interior ; she has won many battles and 
taken all the great cities of the coastal plains, but she has not 
even conquered the parts of China she has occupied. Chinese 
unity has held to a degree which has astonished even her 
friends ; Chinese soldiers have stood up against Japan’s 
superior armaments with amazing courage, and Japan has 
failed in each successive campaign to surround and annihilate 
the Chinese army. Behind the Japanese points of advance 
large Chinese forces employing guerrilla tactics prevent Japan 
getting a profit out of the large territory she claims to have 
occupied. The accompanying map shows how small a part 
of China is under effective Japanese control. The war, in the 
Chinese view, has now entered upon the second of the three 
stages of the strategical plan envisaged by Chiang Kai-shek. 

First, a stage of positional defensive warfare by large con- 
centrations of troops making the capture of important cities 
as costly to Japan as possible, with the main Chinese army 
always withdrawing in good order when further defence 
became impracticable. This strategy was designed to lure the 


Japanese further and further into the interior. 
Second, a period of mobile warfare by small Chinese forces 
operating behind the Japanese points of advance, with the 


Japanese army held from further rapid advance by the 
mountainous nature of the terrain and by the resistance of 
about a third of the Chinese army. Meanwhile intensive 
training for new recruits and officers and rapid development 
of communications and resources in the hinterland of China. 

This year the ill-equipped and ill-trained partisan forces in 
the occupied territory have been stiffened, and the effectiveness 
of their operations greatly increased, by regular army units 
which make their way in with comparative ease through 
Japan’s thin lines. Small Japanese garrisons have been 
attacked and some minor cities regained by these guerrilla 
forces ; regular traffic on the railways has been so impeded 
that Japan cannot pacify the occupied territory. She has to 
maintain a very large army in China (conservatively estimated 
at 900,000 men), but she cannot cover the expenses of 
occupation. 

The third and final stage of the war, as the Chinese see it, 
is to be a counter-offensive to start when Japan is morally and 
economically exhausted, and when new officers shall have been 
trained for the Chinese army, and a new Chinese air force 
created. This last stage is not expected to begin for a year 
or two, by which time China hopes to secure real aid from the 
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Western Powers and to have built roads and railways to enable 
arms to be imported in large quantities by her back door. 
Foreign aid is thought to be more likely to be forthcoming in 
the future because, as Chiang Kai-shek observed after the fall 
of Hankow, henceforth any effective action taken by Japan 
would bear more heavily on the interests of other nations than 
on China’s. Of the truth of this prophecy we are now ex- 
periencing signal proof at Tientsin. 

In the present, second, stage of the war far more attention 
has to be paid by China to what is termed mobilisation of 
the people. This in effect means organising and training 
the mass of the people to assist the mobile 
and arousing them to a pitch of national consciousness which 


forces, 
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will frustrate all Japan’s terroristic measures to subdue the 
countryside. Only by pursuing some such social policy as 
that of the Eighth Route (ex-Red) Army in the north-west, or 
that of the Kwangsi generals in their south-west province, 
can the mobilisation of the people become a reality. 
As yet there are no clear indications of a determina- 
tion on Chiang Kai-shek’s part to force through the necessary 
agrarian and administrative reforms in unoccupied China. 
But in the occupied territories, where the guerrilla forces 
are frequently led or inspired by the Chinese Communists 
or by their liberal allies, mobilisation of the people 
is becoming more and more general. American corre- 
spondents, and at least one American officer, have testified 
to the excellent administrations established by the 
large partisan forces operating within 50 miles of Peiping 
and in other parts of North China, and are witness to the fact 
that the Chinese guerrillas control more territory than the 
Japanese army. There is also evidence that these local 
administrations have won the wholehearted support not only 
of the peasants, whose rents they have reduced, but even of 
the remaining landowners and gentry who consider lower 
rents and interest rates a lesser evil than the massacre, rape 
and looting of the Japanese soldiers. 

Chinese unity, and the supplies of the mobile forces in 
occupied territory, owe much to the maintenance of the Chinese 
currency as the medium of exchange all over China. It is in 
this sphere that Britain and the United States have given real 
aid to China. The fact that such aid has been given entirely 
with a view to preserving their own trade and investments 
does not lessen its importance in maintaining Chinese resistance. 

The war has now entered on a stage where economic staying 
power is likely to decide its issue, and when the currency war 
in China assumes paramount importance. The time has come 
when Britain in particular cannot continue to be “ neutral ” 
and still preserve her trade and investments. If we betray 
China in the present negotiations in Tokio we shall also betray 
our own interests in China, not to mention the disastrous 
consequences of such a betrayal on our European position, and 
its repercussions in India. As Chiang Kai-shek foresaw, in 
this second stage of the war, foreign interests must bear the 
brunt of Japan’s attacks. China can no doubt maintain the 
independence of most of the territory she still holds, but she 
cannot without substantial aid drive the Japanese armies out 
of the coastal provinces where foreign interests are at 
stake. We must either exert economic pressure on Japan 
and give real help to China or withdraw from China. 

During the first two years of the war, Japan was able 
to cover her unfavourable trade balance by the export 
of her gold reserves, and to some extent by the proceeds of 
looting the cities of China. Her gold reserves are now almost 
depleted and loot is not a recurring source of income. Japan 
is already reduced to a house-to-house inquisition of her 
citizens in which they are forced to declare all the gold in their 
possession down to the rims of spectacles and lipstick cases. 
In her desperate search for new sources of foreign exchange 
she casts longing eyes on the silver stored for the Chinese 
Government in the Tientsin Concessions, and must seek to 
monopolise North China trade at any risk. 

As regards China’s ability to stand a long war, in com- 
parison with Japan’s, there is the primary fact that the backward 
state of China’s social and economic organisation has its 
compensations. She can live without foreign trade, even 
without inter-provincial trade, provided only she can get arms 
from abroad. Her harvests for the past two years have been 
exceptionally good and the dispersed Chinese forces can live 
off the countryside without any danger of serious peasant 
discontent, so long as the Chinese dollars supplied to them by 
the Central Government retain the confidence of the population. 
Japan, on the other hand, must trade with the outside world 
or collapse. China depends for survival on the morale of her 
soldiers and her people. Japan’s hopes of victory depend upon 
her being able to import sufficient metal to give her an 
overwhelming military superiority. 


In China the war is releasing social energy for constructive 
work to a degree inconceivable in the past. It is breaking down 
old fetters on progress now that the Government must rely 
more and more upon popular support. The war is increasing, 
not decreasing, popular liberties, eradicating old abuses in the 
administration, bringing the remoter provinces under central 
Government contro! and thus ensuring that their revenues, 
which previously disappeared into the pockets of local officials 
and provincial governors, are utilised in the national 
interest. 

Not only are new mines being opened up, new factories 
being erected, and new roads and railways built to link China 
with Indo-China and Burma and so ensure the import of arms 
in spite of the loss of the old ports. Perhaps the most hopeful 
development of all in war-time China is the Industrial Co- 
operative Movement. This is an organisation which aims at 
creating all over China small units of workers producing on a 
co-operative basis and financed in the initial stages by C.I.C. 
(Chinese Industrial Co-operatives), which receives its funds 
partly from the Chinese Government and partly from individual 
subscribers. By creating a multitude of small production units 
all over the country, including the so-called occupied terri- 
tories, it hopes not only to provide for the needs of the mobile 
Chinese forces, but also for those of the civilian population. 
If the Chinese people can manufacture for themselves the few 
necessities they require, they will not be forced to trade with 
the enemy, the standard of life of the people will be raised, and 
Japan’s economic and military conquest of the country will be 
made almost impossible. The C.I.C. also helps to solve the 
refugee problem by setting up many of the ex-factory workers 
and artisans to work on machinery salvaged from the lost 
territories, or with hand tools, in small co-operative units 
financed at low rates of interest. Such a movement as the 
C.I.C. would have been very beneficial in peace time, but 
were it not for the war capital would have remained con- 
centrated in the coastal provinces in large enterprises under 
employers’ control. There is no form of assistance from 
abroad which would be better utilised than capital lent 
to the C.I1.C. 

In estimating China’s chances of survival certain primary 
facts should not be disregarded by those who, after witnessing 
the defeat of the Spanish Government and the rape of Bohemia, 
are inclined to undue pessimism. China is not only vastly 
larger, but her unity, at least as long as China is supported by 
the West, is also greater than was that of the nations which 
have succumbed to German or Italian aggression. Japan has 
looked in vain for a Franco to emerge and cloak her conquest 
in a Chinese dress. No one of even second-rate importance 
has been willing to become a Japanese puppet. This fact is 
of immense importance and is in part to be explained by the 
nature of Japanese Imperialism, which can offer nothing to the 
possessing classes in China. It is also due to the fact that the 
interests of the most reactionary elements in China are bound 
up with those of the Western Powers, themselves directly 
menaced by Japan ; and it is also in part due to the wise policy 
pursued by the Chinese Communists. 

Lastly, there is the stoicism of the Chinese people and their 
past conditioning to famine, floods and disasters. The 
sufferings of the Chinese people are beyond the capacity of our 
imagination to realise. Daily bombings of the civilian popula- 
tion from the air, with their weekly toll of thousands of killed 
and maimed, and tens of thousands rendered homeless; the 
flight of millions before the Japanese advance with its trail of 
massacre and rape. There are now estimated to be 50 million 
refugees in China—a figure so colossal that the sufferings of 
Jews, Czechs and Spaniards seem small in comparison. 
The Chinese, whose struggle for existence has always been 
so desperately hard, can, it would seem, survive a war which 
would break a Western people. All this does not mean that 
they do not suffer as acutely as ourselves, or that we should 
not be moved by their agony more than by the business 
interests of a few thousand British people in China. 

FREDA UTLEY 
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A LONDON DIARY 


Tue demand for the inclusion of Mr. Churchill in the 
Cabinet has reached formidable proportions, but I don’t expect 
Mr. Chamberlain to yield. The News Chronicle and the 
Manchester Guardian have iong demanded it. They have 
now been powerfully reinforced by the Daily Telegraph and 
other Conservative papers. The strongest new recruit is the 
Yorkshire Post, which argued in a remarkable leading article 
that no words of Mr. Chamberlain would ever convince Hitler 
that we were serious in our guarantee ; they still sounded so 
much like the warning speeches extracted from the Govern- 
ment last summer when Czechoslovakia was threatened. 
Mr. Churchill’s entry into the Cabinet might save a war by 
convincing Hitler that Britain meant what Mr. Chamberlain 
said. Some Conservatives were brought round to the same 
point of view by Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast speech on 
Sunday ; everyone recognises and shares in his passionate 
desire for peace, but most people feel that we are in the 
toughest spot this island has ever been in and, at such a time, 
ability and resolution are the greatest requisites either for 
preserving peace or for fighting a war. In the Cabinet I 
understand that Mr. Chamberlain has strong personal objections 
to Mr. Churchill’s inclusion—perhaps the strongest is the 
fear that it would very quickly be Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet and 
that whatever last-minute hopes there are of appeasement over 
Danzig would be frustrated by his inclusion. Sir John Simon 
is said to be vehemently against, and Sir Samuel Hoare less 
strongly, but I am told that Sir Kingsley Wood is now in 
favour of including him. 


* * x 


If the Russian alliance is not completed we are indeed in an 
extraordinary situation. We can do nothing directly to 
prevent the Poles being over-run. I am sure that every kind of 
pressure is being brought to bear on them to try some 
compromise over Danzig, but with the example of the Czechs 
in front of them, and Britain and France firmly caught and 
committed, I see no reason to believe that the Poles will yield 
an inch. To refuse help to the Czechs and Spain and then to 
give carte blanche to the Poles will go down to history as one 
of the most astonishing actions ever taken by a Govern- 
ment in its one sentimental moment. Of course, Mr. 
Chamberlain did not mean, as the Times explained when the 
guarantee was first given, to promise to defend Poland’s 
“* integrity,” only its “ independence,” that is, he meant her 
to negotiate about the Corridor and Danzig. But the Poles 
were not having that—on April 22nd I told the story of how 
Colonel Beck forced the Government’s hand. On the face 
of it we are now certainly involved. If one could become 
detached and view the whole thing as a historical incident in 
the break-up of Europe, the next weeks should be extra- 
ordinarily interesting. Almost anything may happen and only 
a fool would prophesy. Hitler may of course decide that Danzig 
is dangerous and do something else first, such as complete 
his domination over Hungary. But if his prestige is too much 
involved now with Danzig, as I should suppose, he will pre- 
sumably keep up the war of nerves for some weeks more, 
bringing it to a crisis some time in August. He cannot leave 
jit as late as he left Czechoslovakia, because there are few roads 
and many marshes in Poland and an efficient mechanised 
invasion will only be practicable in the summer. 


* * * 


A friend of mine, who had nothing to do in Oxford last 
Monday morning, went to listen to the City Council at work. 
She came in at the moment when a resolution of the Education 
Committee was being discussed. It was proposed that £24,000 
should be spent on trenches for the protection of the Oxford 
schoolchildren and the 6,000 London evacuees who will be 
there in the event of war. After listening to a moving and 


persuasive speech on the urgency of the problem from an 
independent councillor who was supported by Labour, she 


was surprised to hear the proposal roundly condemned by an 
aged Conservative alderman, who argued it was waste of the 
rates and anyway war was unlikely. A crank, no doubt, she 
thought ; what waste of time! But she was disillusioned when 
speaker after speaker from the Conservative and Liberal 
benches supported the opposition. One of them argued that 
there was a rift in the clouds that morning and the trenches 
would not be needed ; another that, since Sir John Anderson 
could not spare any steel shelters for Oxford, it must be 
perfectly safe ; another that trenches must be waterlogged and 
were therefore useless. They were unanimous that anyway 
it was waste oi money, and the Mayor spoke from the chair to 
the same effect. Finally, the motion was put to the vote and 
was carried by a small majority, thanks to a few Conservatives 
deserting their fellows and voting with the Labour and 
University members. The next item was a discussion on two 
black-outs which are to be staged, one next week-end and one 
in August. The time fixed is 12 midnight till 4a.m., and 
questions were asked why these hours were selected for the 
test, when anyway most Oxford citizens had their lights out. 
One councillor dared to suggest that, since he had just installed 
new dark curtains, he would like to have them tested: could 
not one of the black-outs start at Io p.m. ? At this there was a 
babel of disapproval. That was impossible next Sunday as 
it was Henley week. You could not ask the railways to run 
their trains without lights, and it would be terribly inconvenient 
for car-drivers. The suggestion was squashed by the discovery 
that Berkshire, which controls the western suburts, had re- 
fused to co-operate! But the councillor with the curtains was 
obstinate. Could they not arrange it in August? Hubbub 
again. The Chief Constable explained (somewhat mysteri- 
ously) that the black-out was meant not for Oxford City but 
for the R.A.F.; and there were renewed complaints of the 
nuisance it would cause. Finally, the A.R.P. Officer announced 
that anyway a local black-out could not be tested by aeroplane 
observation, because the R.A.F. was busy till the autumn. 
As my friend slipped out of the Town Hall, she began to 
realise why Dr. Goebbels is so confident he can destroy Poland 
without a war. Senile decay pervades a large part of our 
ruling class. These worthy old gentlemen were living in a 
private peaceful world of their own, an English world in which 
Hitler was just a bad dream. What Dr. Goebbels may not 
realise is that in an actual war situation these old dreamers, 
who could not face danger in time to avert catastrophe, will 
be the most bellicose of fire-eaters and hun-haters. 


* * * 


The M.P.s who have just restored the tax on patent medi- 
cines, over the head of Sir John Simon, were actuated by the 
best motives, but I think they were unwise. They wished to 
restrict the sale of secret remedies, some of which are dangerous, 
most of which are useless and almost all of which are grossly 
overpriced. Actually, however, the tax has no restrictive 
effect on the worst offenders, who have long ago found ways 
of evading it, and the appearance of a Government stamp on 
various quack remedies is objectionable in many ways. It 
is not difficult to find means of dodging the existing Stamp 
Duty, as it is levied under an Act of 1812 whose antique 
phrasing has produced decisions which the High Court in 
1931 described curtly as a “ mass of confused and obsolete 
verbiage.” Professor A. J. Clark, in his article on patent 
medicines in Fact, says : 

The chief way in which the Act is evaded is to proclaim the com- 
position of the mixture in terms that are as unintelligible as possible 

This is easy in the case of organic compounds, which consist of a 


number, often dozens, of groups of atoms... . J \ cruder method is 
simply to make up a fancy chemical formula and, if chemists state 
that such a structure cannot exist, to reply that they are ignorant of an 


important new advance in synthetic chemistry. 

The sensible thing would have been to accept the repeal, and 
to amend the Food and Drugs Acts so as to make the composi- 
tion of all remedies clearly and comprehensibly stated on 
every bottle, and to see that advertisers are responsible at 
law if their remedies fail to have the properties they claim for 
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them. This seems a mild enough demand, but the opposition 
is powerful. I am told that when Professor Clark’s brochure 
appeared advertisements of it were refused in many places, 
and one Sunday paper which had accepted one by accident 
almost tearfully requested not to be offered one again. 

* * * 


The newspapers report that “the King has issued no in- 
structions and expressed no views ” on the question of whether 
yeomen should wear beards. 

Yeomen can please themselves whether they shave or not. Some 


yeomen disliked wearing beards because they thought it made them 
look like foreigners. 


Royalty took a stronger line in Queen Victoria’s time. 
You may recall the great controversy about beards in the Navy. 
The Queen wrote to First Lord of the Admiralty expressing a 
preference 

for the beards without the moustaches as the latter have rather a 
soldierlike appearance ; but then the object in view would not be 
obtained, viz., to prevent the necessity of shaving. Therefore it had 
better be as proposed, the entire beard, only it should be kept short 
and very clean. 

The Queen added a week later that 


on no account should moustaches be allowed without beards. 
That must be clearly understood. 
* * * 


According to the Daily Telegraph a coup was planned in 
Danzig for last week-end and was called off. I didn’t believe 
it myself: the story was part of the war of nerves, a try-out 
to see how the world would take it. However the following 
comment, said on absurd authority to be a translation from the 
Polish, reaches me from a distinguished poet. 

Nazis are not coming in, 
Polski sing cuckcoup ! 
All go pop von Ribbentrop, 
Russki Pact, go through ! 
Cabinet and Soviet 
Allski happy too! 
Polski sing cuckcoup ! 
Sing cuckcoup ! 
Coo ! 

7 * * 


Professor Kojiro Sugimori, Professor of Philosophy at the 
Waseda University, Tokyo, has this to say of the Fascist Axis 
(Japan To-day, Overseas Supplement, August Ist, 1938) : 

A great tendency in the modern world necessarily leans to simplify, 
on the one hand, the given national boundaries, and on the other 
hand, to refit them more kindly. . .. And for the best possible 
survival of Europe’s culture, social life, and forces, rebarbarisation 
to some extent seems absolutely unavoidable. This may come, most 
hopefully, from Germany and Italy. 

CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Angus Macphail. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England” 10, 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


It is with pardonable pride that I refer to the very high tribute—as 
published in the national press—which the Rt. Hon.Neville Chamber- 
lain paid to the astrological prognostications which have appeared in 
my Almanack and the weekly prophecies which have been a regular 


feature in the Sunday Dispatch for some months past. 

Coming from so eminent a personage, held in such deservedly high 
esteem and respect throughout the civilised world as is the Prime 
Minister, this is indeed welcome praise, which is the more gratifying 


© me inasmuch as such a spontaneous tribute puts the hall-mark on 


the science of Astrology.—Sunday Dispatch. 


Who will offer to represent Manchester’s Ugliest Woman at seaside 
for season ; good wages and strictest confidence observed ?—Advt. in 
Evening News. 


Your reference to the Queen [losing a stone] is not what we would 
expect. ... We like to think of the Queen as a mother of her 
people, and none of us would like such an announcement that our 
mother had lost nearly a stone. It is not nice. . . .—Letter in 
Daily Express. 


Officers, will you see that witnesses or parents come into Court 
with stockings on ? 

The Woman: I have just left my business. 

Mr. Henriques: I cannot help your business. 
court, and you must not come into court like this. 
disgraceful.—Daily Telegraph. 


This is a police- 
It is most 


“ The oftener I come abroad, the more proud I am of Glasgow,” 
said Mrs. P. J. Dollan, wife of Lord Provost, during visit to 
Paris yesterday. Lord Provost said Paris buses could not touch 
Glasgow tramcars for comfort.—Scottish Paper. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, “‘ Springfield,” asks: ““ Why should 
Britain be called upon to ‘ hold the baby’ in every crisis which crops 
up?” May I take this opportunity to point out to him that this is 
the particular task that the Almighty has chosen Britain to perform ? 
It is her duty to lead the nations to that World Utopia to which we 
are all striving. From 1800, Britain has grown into the mightiest 
Empire the world has ever known, and has taken the lead in world 
politics.—Letter in the Glasgow Daily Record and Mail. 


Apathy is rampant in the Labour Movement.—Revolt. 


Astrology your guide. Interpretations by an expert. One brief 
question 1s. Long delineation, forecast and advice, with figure. 
Four pages, 10s. 6d. Eight pages, 21s. In rhymed or blank verse 
(unique service), £5.—Advertisement from Prediction. 


LEGISLATING FOR NEUTRALITY 
IN U.S.A. 


Tue Neutrality Bill which is being discussed in the U.S. 
Congress would not have roused such a long and passionate 
debate were it not for the fact that it involves for America a 
decision of attitude in a future international conflict, and not 
merely technical arrangements. The bitter tone in which the 
German press referred to the Administration’s standpoint 
suggests how gravely important is the issue for outside countries. 
They have learnt in the world war how dependent they are 
on outside supplies, if war lasts any length of time, and the 
flow of supplies from the U.S.A. will depend on the decision 
about to be taken by Congress. Broadly, the issue is between 
the isolationists, who would restrict the supply of war material as 
much as possible and sell whatever is allowed to go out indiscri- 
minately to both sides, and the internationalists, who would help 
the democracies by favouring them in the matter of supplies— 
with many shades between these two views. Opinion is mixed 
and uncertain, both in Congress and in the nation—the Senate 
had eight and the House fifteen different proposals before it— 
but one aspect seems to be definitely settled. There is at 
present no chance whatever of a “ sanctionist” law, of the 
kind wished by President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. 
Senator Thomas introduced a while ago an amendment to the 
Neutrality Law which would have empowered the President, 
jointly with Congress, to discriminate between an aggressor 
and his victim. But the fact that after a long wait Mr. Hull 
plumped for a “ middle-of-the-road ” proposal showed that 
this was the most they could hope to get; and last week’s 
vote in the House of Representatives has made even that much 
doubtful. 

It is easy to misinterpret the sense of all this if one does 
not keep in mind the fact that the issue is one not of international 
but of national policy. The neutrality measures, in the eyes 
of those who sponsored them, were not meant to balance the 
chances in a conflict or to influence its outcome. They were 
meant rather to restrict those activities of American citizens 
which might bring trouble upon their country by involving 
her in the quarrels of others. For with the years the feeling 
has been growing that the U.S.A. got entangled in the world 
war without real cause and against her better sense, and that 
through the working of three factors—foreign propaganda, 
the pro-English bias of her ieading politicians and diplomats, 
and the venal interests of her munitions makers and her 
bankers, as revealed especially by the Nye Inquiry in 1934. 
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Propaganda would become futile if it were clear that America 
would have no part in any future conflict, and would treat both 
sides alike ; political bias would be checked if the Executive 
were bound to a firm policy laid down in advance by the 
legislature ; and by preventing a war boom American economy 
would not find itself caught again in the fate of its customers, 
as it was apparently in 1917, when Mr. McAdoo is said to 
have advised President Wilson that there was a danger of 
economic collapse if the Allies were to stop buying American 
supplies. The main traits of the neutrality laws have sprung 
from what are supposed to have been the main causes which 
broke America’s neutrality in 1917. 

In a way these restrictive measures began with the money 
side. The Johnson law of April, 1934, denied to countries which 
had defaulted on their war loans the right to raise further loans 
or credits in the U.S.A. This was followed by the first Neutrality 
Act in August, 1935, with the Abyssinian war imminent ; 
and then, as in the present crisis, there was a mixture of motives 
behind the step. The isolationists were in favour, because it 
meant isolation, while the Executive saw in it a means of 
international co-operation, by at least not cramping the action 
of the League. The same mixed motives lay behind subsequent 
changes. Because of the war in Spain, the new Act passed 
in the spring of 1937 made the measure also applicable to civil 
wars on a grave scale ; and whereas the first Act had been a 
simple prohibition of the sale of arms and munitions, the 
new Act introduced further restrictions through its famous 
“cash and carry”’ clause (invented by Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
but by him called the “come and get it” arrangement). 
Briefly, the Act of 1937 laid down three types of prohibition. 
It maintained the absolute prohibition of exporting arms and 
munitions to countries at war; secondly, the President by 
special proclamation could name certain articles and materials 
which may not be exported in American bottoms ; finally, ail 
goods and materials which may be exported must be bought 
and paid for and must cease to be American property before 
they leave American territory. In addition, the Act forbade 
any loans or credits to States at war, or the purchase or exchange 
of the securities—recalling what Mr. Bryan had said to 
President Wilson in 1914, that “ money was the worst kind 
of contraband.” 

The Neutrality Act having been put to the test more speedily 
and frequently than anyone could have wished, no side has 
been satisfied with its working. The major test has been in 
the Far East, where the U.S.A. has special interests, and where 
the application of the Act would have given a great advantage 
to Japan. But the Act leaves it to the President’s discretion 
to declare when a state of war exists; and the American 
Government has been able to avoid the embarrassment of having 
to apply its own law because no war which he had to “ observe ”’ 
has been actually declared. The lesson was driven home by 
the President in his message to Congress, at the beginning of 
this year, when he said: ‘‘ We have learned that when we 
deliberately try to legislate neutrality, our neutrality laws 
operate unevenly and unfairly—may actually give aid to an 
aggressor and deny it to the victim. ‘The instinct of self- 
preservation should warn us that we ought not to let that 
happen any more.” To which the isolationists retorted, as 
they did during the public hearings on the new Bill, that they 
were sorry for such consequences, but that the best chance 
of self-preservation lay in America taking no part and no sides 
in any war. Because they suspect the President’s impartiality, 
they wanted to strengthen the mandatory aspects of the present 
law while maintaining its restrictive provisions. The Adminis- 
tration, through Secretary Hull, made known its wishes at 
the end of May, when it asked for only one important change in 
the present law—that the export of war material, now altogether 
prohibited, should be allowed on a “ cash and carry” basis. 
(The cash and carry provision of 1937 had admittedly been an 
experiment, and as such was adopted for a limited period, 
which expired on May Ist.) It was on this issue that battle 
was joined, and it has centred round the Bill introduced on 
behalf of the Administration by Representative Bloom, of New 


York, acting chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
The original Bill indeed made other changes, which would 
have added to the President’s discretionary powers, etc. ; 
but after the Bill was reported favourably from Committee, 
on a party vote, its sponsors themselves thought it prudent to 
offer amendments which in effect left things as they stood, 
only lifting the embargo on arms and munitions. But that is 
the critical issue and the debate has been hard and bitter. In 
the end the opponents of the Bill were able to pass an amend- 
ment which reintroduced the arms embargo, but only for arms 
and munitions, while allowing the export of “ implements of 
war.” This has only added to the confusion, for no one knows 
what would come or not under that category. The speech of 
Representative Barton clearly indicated metals, cotton, oil, etc. ; 
others apparently include aeroplanes, but some would limit 
this to commercial ’planes. At any rate, the Bill thus amended 
having been passed by 200 votes to 188, with some sixty 
Democrats swelling the majority, it has now gone to the 
Senate, where the President and Mr. Hull mean to renew the 
struggle and hope to get their way. 

There is no doubt that the new scare over Danzig last week 
helped the isolationist side. The House Committee’s minority 
report argued that the Bloom Bill would give the President 
* additional powers to be unneutral.” (The President and Mr. 
Hull on their side have used in private the argument that the 
absorption of Czechoslovakia has given the Axis, for the moment, 
a great preponderance in arms and arms factories ; though 
they have been discreet about repeating the strategical argument 
that, as the President hinted this spring, in case of war America’s 
first line of defence would be in France.) Popular opinion, as 
judged by various polls, etc., wants America to keep out of war 
but to help the democracies with supplies. All that one can 
say is that if war breaks out in Europe passions will run high 
in America too, and that her policy in the matter of supplies 
will depend on whether the prevailing passion will be one of 
sympathy with the cause of the western countries. 


D, MITRANi 
IRREGULAR 


I wonper what the headmistress thought when, on speech-day 
at a girls’ school last Saturday, she heard Sir E. Farquhar 
Buzzard advising her pupils: “‘ Whatever you do in life, 
don’t lead what is called a regular life.” ‘“* It seems a terrible 
thing for a doctor to say,” he went on to these innocent auditors, 
“but my experience has been that people who make rules for 
living and regulate themselves like machines become old by 
the time they are forty.” How the headmistress must have 
felt her world collapsing about her as she listened to those 
heretical sentiments! There are, of course, a number of 
go-as-you-please schools nowadays, but even to-day in most 
schools the virtue of forming good habits in early life is taken 
for granted. Punctuality, the daily bath, regular attendance 
at school—all these things are looked on as neighbours of 
godliness, and their opposites are frowned on as vices. What 
is the use, however, of a teacher’s training her pupils to be 
models of good behaviour if at the end of the schoo] year an 
eminent man with a long experience behind him warns them 
that they are heading straight for premature senile decay ? 
Months of hard work on the part of the teacher are undone in 
an instant, and the girls get ready for their holidays, determined 
no longer to be slaves of habit but to live in the world henceforth 
as in Liberty Hall. 

It is easy to imagine the trouble some of these girls, inflamed 
by Sir Farquhar Buzzard’s gospel of irregularity, will cause 
their parents during the next month or two. One of them, 
much to her punctual father’s disgust, will turn up half an- 
hour Jate for dinner and plead in excuse that she doesn’t want 
to be old at forty. Another, caught skipping her bath, will 
tell her mother that she intends to be a human being, not a 
machine. A third will probably sit up all night and stay in 
bed all day for a week in order to break the monotony of an 


existence in danger of becoming mechanised. Anoiher will 
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call for red-currant jelly with fish and for mint sauce with 
chicken on the ground that the regular association of red-currant 
jelly or mint sauce with one special dish tends to age the 
mind. Another will appear, wearing one white shoe and one 
black one, in order to free herself from the habit of wearing 
shoes that match. There is no end, indeed, to the possible 
forms that the revolt against habit may take. Life will 
certainly become more difficult for the parents if not for the 
enfranchised children. 

I am myself a believer in the virtue of habit. I believe 
in it because it makes life easier. If I had not formed the 
habit of shaving, for example, I should find the use of the 
razor, every time I did shave, infinitely laborious. If we had 
not formed the habit of taking a bath and washing the face 
and hands, who among us is there who would not find these 
activitics a burden? After regular indulgence in them how- 
ever they become so easy as to seem almost natural. 
Habit, they say, is second nature, and it is necessary because 
first- nature is so often deplorable. First nature bids us sit 
up till four and lie in bed till twelve, if we want to do so ; it is 
second nature that trains the majority of the human race to 
go to bed regularly at a reasonable hour and to get up regularly 
every day in time for breakfast. First nature evades the 
toothbrush: second nature makes its use easy and even 
pleasant—not the much-grudged waste of time that it 
seemed in the nursery. If we were not a mass of regular 
habits, and could not trust other people to have regular habits, 
it seems to me that the world would be an almost intolerable 
place in which to live. Civilisation is simply a conglomeration 
of habits which enable human beings to endure each other 
and even to find each other’s company agreeable. 

When I look back on my life, one of my chief regrets is that 
I did not listen more attentively to those elders who incited 
me to the formation of regular habits. “‘ Ten minutes’ 
dumb-bell exercise in the bedroom every morning,” said my 
Uncle Joseph more than once, “ —that’s all you need. But 
you must do it regularly. If you do, itll make a man of you.” 
Alas, after a week’s straining of the biceps, I could not face 
the daily toil of pushing those enormous masses of metal 
heavenwards any more. Had I but persisted for a month or 
two, I feel sure dumb-bell exercises would have become as 
simple a matter as shaving, and I should have become a strong 
man, able to laugh at the advertisements of patent medicines. 
As it is, when the Army medical authorities examined me more 
than twenty years ago, the only phrase they could think 
of in which to describe me in their papers was: “ Per- 
manently and totally incapable.” And that I impute to my 
having done what Sir Farquhar Buzzard says we should all 
do—led an irregular life. 

And this irregularity has hampered and injured me in all 
sorts of other ways. If I had acquired the habit of regular 
work at school, I tell myself, I should now be able to sit down 
to work as cheerfully as to a feast, instead of regarding it as 
a nauseating necessity. I should enjoy slipping off to the 
study as some men enjoy slipping off to a public-house, and 
the sight of a blank sheet of paper would be as pleasant a 
challenge to me as a tree to a climbing boy. As things are, 
I never have a piece of work to do that I do not wish there 
were some means of postponing it for even twenty-four hours. 
When once I have begun working, I find it pleasant 
enough; but I never begin work without reluctance, 
without disinclination, as though I were sitting down in a 
dentist’s chair ‘That is the price of being one of Nature’s 
irregulars. 

Punctuality, again—how it smooths the path of life! To 
the man who has not formed the habit of being punctual, 
every appointment is a burden. His days are clouded with 
anxiety. He hates being late as much as anybody, but he 
knows that there is something in his bones which will compel 
him to be late. As a boy, he finds himself frowned on by 
schoolmasters as a pariah. Going to church, he takes no plea- 
sure in walking up the aisle ten minutes late—perhaps, in 
shoes that squeak. All through life he knows that he is 


offending people through his inability to be punctual. He 
increases the labours and lJengthens the day of the houschold 
by arriving late for meals. He becomes an object of loathing 
in theatres. And he feels that it is just that he should be an 
object of loathing. My Uncle Joseph was sound on punc- 
tuality. Would that I had listened to him! 

Sir Farquhar Buzzard may reply to this that I am as much 
a creature of habit as any punctual human machine— 
that I am a clock that regularly tells the wrong time, whereas 
the punctual man is a clock that regularly tells the right time. 
He might maintain, indeed, that I lead a regular life of an 
even more dangerous kind than the most punctual precisian. 
To be regularly regular, he might say, is bad enough; to be 
regularly irregular is far worse. There is something in this 
argument. The people who lead so-called irregular lives are, 
undoubtedly, the slaves of habit no less than those whose lives 
are regular. The chain-smoker, the heavy drinker, the 
gambler are as regular in their habits as a model Sunday-school 
pupil. Even the unpunctual man is usually regular in being 
late and is often regular in the number of minutes or hours 
he is late. I shall be exactly two hours late in the delivery of 
this article. I always am. There may be something, after all, 
in Sir Farquhar Buzzard’s warning against leading a regular 
life. 

At the same time, it seems to me that, as we are all doomed— 
as we apparently are—to become creatures of habit, it is best 
to form habits that enable us to go through life smoothly. 
“The neural correlate of habit,” says the dictionary of 
psychology, “is believed by many to be decreased synaptic 
resistance’; but that, to my mind, is nothing against it. 
After all, you must either have the habit of telling lies or the 
habit of speaking the truth. Even Sir Farquhar Buzzard would, 
I am sure, not advise a truthful man to take an occasional day 
off and lie like a trooper for twenty-four hours. I agree that 
habit should not be allowed to become a tyrant—the habit, 
for instance, of taking early morning tea or the habit of taking 
an afternoon nap. We should be able to dispense with such 
habits on occasion without feeling that the world had come to 
anend. In the main, however—I speak as an uncle—there is 
nothing to compare with the discipline of a regular life. My 
Uncle Joseph knew this, and I know it—unfortunately too late 
for it to be of any use to me. I can assure the young that, 
in spite of what Sir Farquhar Buzzard says, a regular 
life is well worth the risk of being old at forty. s.-&. 


ALL THINKING PEOPLE 


We wake and eat our breakfast 
At half-past eight or nine ; 
We eat our lunch at midday ; 
At half-past seven we dine. 
A solitary evening 
Is what we chiefly dread. 
But bridge or flicks will save us: 
And then we go to bed. 


But there is so much to worry about, 
what with Hitler and Mussolini, 

and this business with Russia, 

and now Japan, 

that we really cannot have a moment’s peace 
of mind, 

being so worried, 

and having to discuss our worries, 

and to convince other people 

that our views are correct, 

and wondering what will happen 

if war does come, 

and playing our part in National Service, 
or being pacifists, 

or undecided, 

and getting heated, 
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and calling other people 
unpatriotic, 

or inhuman, 

and being shocked 

and horrified 

and indignant, 

realising 

that something must be done 
quickly 

before it is too late, 

and wishing we could escape from the whole mess 
to Canada or somewhere, 
and talking 

and talking 


We wake and eat our breakfast 
At half-past eight or nine ; 
We eat our lunch at midday ; 
At half-past seven we dime. 
Surprisingly neglectful 
Of all the things we dread, 
We eat and play and chatter : 
And then we go to bed. 
F. J. A. CLARK 


Miscellany 
COUNTRY NOTES 


Cygnus Olor 


"Tue disagreeab!e though sociab'e cygnet which once insisted 
on sitting beside me while I weeded, was finally and firmly 
transferred to the lake where, after several attempts to return 
on foot to the garden, it at last consented to settle down, 
exchanging my company for that of the solitary, older swan. 
By that time it had changed its plumage from grey to white, 
and the two of them swam round together, gravely circling 
in full Jovian majesty. I was pleased by this, since the remark- 
able ungainliness of a swan waddling on land is equalled 
only by the beauty and dignity of a swan sailing on its proper 
element, and I had not enjoyed the spectacle of the cygnet 
making a fool of itself. They made a fine pair. The sex 
of the cygnet was, however, still undetermined ; anxiously 
I watched the colour and shape of its beak, whether it would 
turn from a buttercup yellow to orange, whether it would 
develop a big blob or a relatively small one. Much to my 
relief the beak continued to show every sign of femininity. 
The cygnet was obviously not a cob, but a pen. The older 
swan, for his part, grew more and more aggressively masculine. 
He became more and more possessive and protective. I 
began to think of them as he and she. The old gentleman 
whom I have mentioned elsewhere in these notes, the old 
gentleman who looks after Jacob’s sheep and who has ideas 
of his own, still insisted that they were of the same sex. He 
was only slightly disconcerted when in May they started to 
make a nest. Two cobs, he maintained, often did that. 

For a time I feared that his interpretation of the curious 
morality of swans might be correct. It was quite in vain that 
I walked round the lake murmuring : 

** And she might be that sprightly girl who was trodden by a bird.” 

My incantation seemed to take no practical effect at 
all. They made two nests in succession, and abandoned 
them both. Then one day the ex-cygnet was observed to 
be sitting patiently, continuously, proudly, on the third attempt 
at a nest. By then I was sure. 

The old gentleman was sure too, indeed there could be no 
denial; but being a real countryman he was not prepared 
to retreat easily from his position. He announced to me 
that “ they ” had laid five eggs, thus denying by implication 
that either had been more responsible for the eggs than the 
other; then added (rather inconsistently, I thought) that 


they owed their parenthood entirely to the fact tha. he had 
fed them with bread throwghout the winter. I accepted 
both these theories without wasting time in argument. 

Six weeks later the eggs hatched out. Most young birds are 
noticeably plain, their beaks being too large for their faces 
and their feathers too sparse for their bodies: The mouse, 
the rabbit, the puppy, the kitten, however delightful Jater on, 
are not attractive to even the most ardent animal-lover in their 
first, blind, naked stage. This drawback did not apply to 
the little cygnets. They were full of charm from the start ; 
moreover, they could swim at once, and thus fulfilled their 
function without delay. The little flotilla followed the mother 
in close formation, bobbing on the ripples, ducking their 
heads in search of food in absurd imitation of their parent. 
It was pretty to see her shelter them with her body when 
the wind blew too strong and mancuvre them between 
the rushes into quieter water. On the second morning I 
counted only four instead of five, and wondered where the 
fifth had gone. I could not believe that even a fox would 
have faced those great angry wings, but there was no doubt: 
only two pairs of grey fluff followed in the parental wake. 
Then a small grey head poked up through the mother’s feathers, 
emerging on a thin neck curved into a mark of interrogation, 
out of what must surely be the snowiest, softest place of 
refuge in the world. 


Owls Brood 

I find something curiously touching in the quiet patience 
of a nesting bird. Day after day, at whatever hour one visits 
the nest, she is sitting there, close, warm, and lonely. One 
wonders what her thoughts may be; what fears may assail 
at the approach of footsteps; what deep instinct informs 
her of the final reward of her perseverance. The courage of 
some of these small creatures is indeed remarkable ; I have 
inadvertently put my hand right on to a thrush, and had my 
finger sharply pecked by a blue-tit in a drainpipe. Not so a 
Little Owl, nesting in a hollow apple-tree I pass every 
morning on my way to breakfast. Long before I have 
reached the tree she is out and away, flying off with the peculiarly 
noiseless flight which suggests twilight far more than the 
dews of summer morning. Once or twice I have deceived 
her ; crept up to her tree, and seen her cowering, head drawn 
back, ready to strike, a wicked eye looking up at me from 
the darkness. I was afraid she might desert her nest, a squalidly 
messy affair, but she shows no sign of doing so, and I look 
forward to the day when five recoiling babies will huddle 
at the bottom of the hollow trunk. \V. SACKVILLE-WesT 


THE END OF THE LYCEUM 


Ir was a memorable occasion, and most appropriate that 
Hamlet should have been the last play to be acted in the 
theatre of Irving and Ellen Terry; appropriate too that 
Hamlet should have been played by the most famous descend- 
ant of the Terry’s and one who has been most successful in 
that part. For those who are aware of theatrical traditions 
there was a fitness too in Miss Fay Compton’s taking the part 
of Ophelia. She is the granddaughter of the Lyceum Manager 
(H. L. Bateman), who gave Irving his opportunity, and her 
aunt, Isabel Bateman, played Ophelia in Irving’s first perform- 
ance of Hamlet (1874). Her other grandfather, Henry 
Compton, famous in his day as a Shakespearian comedian, was 
the “ First Gravedigger,” a part by the way much reduced 
in Mr. Gielgud’s production. So much for the sentimental 
aspects of this valedictory performance, which playgoers will 
also remember for its own sake. I will range my own comments 
under two heads: the production and Mr. Gielgud’s inter- 
pretation. 

The character of the production at the Lyceum was largely 
determined by the conditions in which the same cast are 
acting now in the courtyard of the castle at Elsinore. Last 
summer I saw part of a German company’s performance of 
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Hamlet at Kronborg Castle, Elsinore. They had no scenery, 
only a few properties. At the Lyceum the stage-setting was 
neither completely Elizabethan nor modern. It was a com- 
promise. There was an inner and an outer stage, but there 
was no projecting fore-stage. At Elsinore there will be much 
' more room on this fore-stage, which will add to the effective- 
ness of some of the scenes ; notably to the battlement scenes, 
the first appearance of Fortinbras and his army (an odd- 
looking lot of pilgrims at the Lyceum), and the duel and death 
of Hamlet. The action was a good deal cramped in these. 
But I think the lighting might have been better managed than 
it was in the ghost scenes. To my mind, for part of the time 
at least, the scene between Hamlet and the ghost should be 
played in almost complete obscurity ; the wandering light, 
as of a moon racing through a cloudy sky, only revealing them 
at moments. The costumes of King and Queen and Court had 
a kind of Cranach splendour, which with its slight suggestion 
of corruption was effective. Hamlet’s dress should have shown 
more disorder in the mad scenes. Mr. Gielgud’s Hamlet was 
far too neat to fit Ophelia’s description of him. I do not 
think that even if one of his stockings was actually “ down- 
gyved to his ankle,” it would detract from his dignity ; while 
slovenliness would undoubtedly stress the distraction of his 
mind. Something slatternly, too, in Ophelia’s appearance in 
the mad-scene is absolutely necessary. It reinforces the 
pathos. A startling contrast between the girl so timidly well- 
behaved and well-brought-up and the poor, lovely, crazy 
creature who sings her little songs and distributes her flowers 
is essential. (I think these flowers should be real and not 
imaginary ; that Shakespeare meant the Queen’s description 
of her death, “ then with fantastic garlands did she come . . . 
which time she chanted snatches of old tunes,” etc., to remind 
us vividly of the Ophelia we had just seen.) Miss Fay Compton’s 
facial expressions at moments were admirable, but the mad- 
scene was curtailed (at least on Friday night) and I missed 
its full poignancy. By the bye, Gertrude did not make nearly 
enough of the “ There is a willow grows aslant a brook” 
speech. It should be delivered as an aria—stand out by itself, 
and the actress must rejoice to act unaided, employing all her 
virtuosity in declamation. Fortinbras did not look like a 
soldier. He was altogether too clean and bright ; a painted 
plaster image of a knight in blue and white and tin. Realism 
is wanted here. It alone can add force to his words, which 
otherwise sound merely pompous. 

Now I am remembering the minor parts, let me praise 
Mr. George Howe’s Polonius. That is a part in which an 
actor seldom fails, but this performance was remarkable. He 
got all the comedy out of it and presented a complete character. 
Watching him you would think Polonius had been drawn by 
Shakespeare from a living model. Osrick was overdone. He 
‘got his laughs, but he would have been funnier if he had not 
been so exaggerated. He certainly should not blow Hamlet 
a kiss on retiring. Mr. Jack Hawkins as the King was first- 
rate in the Council Chamber scene. The delivery of his first 
speech to Hamlet was a masterly piece of acting and elocution. 
Later, his elocution never came up to it again, but he con- 
tinued to act well; though the production robbed him of the 
finest opportunity of acting the part allows, by seating him 
with his back to the audience during the play-scene. We 
could not see the play of conflicting emotions on his face. 
This scene was the weakest in the production, though it had 
two new good features: the Queen in the “ mouse-trap ” 
play was acted by a boy and the dumb-show was accompanied 
by pipe-music, as it should be. This is important ; it accounts 
for the presence of the musicians whom Hamlet afterwards 
summons, and suggests the spirit of that odd convention, the 
dumb-show prelude. The production, judged as a whole, was 
memorably good up to the play scene; after that it seemed 
to me nothing out of the way, in spite of some fine passages 
of acting on Mr. Gielgud’s part. 

Mr. Gielgud’s performance was more austere than his 
' former ones, in this sense—he had reduced the amount 
of imaginative and traditional “ business” employed. He 


was clearly aiming at giving a lean interpretation, relying more 
upon his splendid elocution than on by-play. For instance, he 
no longer broke the flute across his knee after challenging 
Rosencrantz to play upon it, nor did he (at least I did not 
notice it) steal the King’s sword from beside him while he 
tries to pray—a piece of “ business” I think Mr. Gielgud 
himself invented. One gesture he took from Sarah Bernhardt, 
when she stood on tip-toe, sword above her head, after killing 
Polonius behind the arras, whispering as a question, “ C’est 
le Roi,” which suggests that Hamlet thought for the moment 
he had done the deed without knowing it, and his relief. The 
passages which require an exhibition of uncontrollable excite- 
ment are not those in which he is at his best. To my mind he 
does not triumph either in the play-scene, or in the scene which 
immediately follows, when Hamlet is really almost beside 
himself, or in the scene between Hamlet and his mother. 
Where he excels is in some of the soliloquies, and in the 
ghost scene and the Ophelia scene. His dread of seeming 
to “ quote” certain famous passages (a fault against which 
an actor must be ever on his guard) sometimes leads him even 
to give such passages less emphasis than they require. For 
instance, he said “‘ Alas, poor Yorick,” and indeed spoke the 
whole famous passage, with too little feeling. But his delivery 
of Hamlet’s first soliloquy after the Council Chamber has 
emptied, “O that this too, too solid flesh would melt,” was 
perfection. So too was his delivery of “ To be or not to be,” 
and of the finest piece of prose in the English language, 
“* What a piece of work is man.” Where he excels all Hamlets 
I have heard (I never heard Forbes-Robertson) is in the art 
of building up the great soliloquies, in stressing not the beat 
of the rhythm which looks after itself, but those words which 
bring out the progression of thought in them or the change of 
feeling. There he is a master. In the ferocious soliloquies, 
when he postpones killing the King at his prayers, or 
in “’Tis now the witching time of night, O heart 
lose not thy nature,’ he does not achieve that complete 
success. Nor can he convey the lewd cruelty of some of 
Hamlet’s gibes. In relation to Horatio, he was not sufficiently 
supported by Mr. Glen Bryan Shaw, whose Horatio was 
merely a commonplace, straight-backed fellow—dull. But 
in this tremendous complex part of Hamlet, where one great 
actor has excelled another only in passages, Mr. Gielgud’s 
interpretation ranks high. DESMOND MAcCarRTHY 


ARTISTIG DIRECTION 


One of the drawbacks of our not possessing a National 
Theatre is that we have at present nowhere to invite the 
singers and actors of other countries. Nobody will deny the 
need for exhibiting other and more constructive human 
activities than those of competition in trade and armaments, 
but singularly little is done by us beyond talking about the 
need for developing cultural relations with other European 
peoples. 

On June 24th my colleague, Mr. Desmond MacCarthy, 
wrote eulogistically of the recent performance of Sophocles’ 
Electra by a Greek company at His Majesty’s Theatre. He rightly 
deplored the fact that his notice would only appear after they 
had left the country. In fact, this excellent company headed 
by a remarkable tragedienne, Mme. Catina Paxinou, and its 
director-general, M. Costis Bastias, had come from the Royal 
Theatre of Greece, originally founded in 1900 by King George I 
and reconstituted as a National Theatre in 1930, but their 
visit was naturally expensive and therefore brief. The very 
presence of the company from the National Theatre of Greece 
was unknown to the majority of London’s theatregoers ; but 
if we had possessed a National Theatre in London they would 
have gone there as guests and their coming would have been 
known to everybody interested in dramatic art. Incidentally, 
the truly superb performances of this company and the 
excellence of their production give the lie to the oft-repeated 
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gibe that a National Theatre can only be a repository for 
mediocre actors and lifeless performances. The handling of 
the choruses provided an object lesson to English producers 
and the Greeks showed not only that verse can be spoken with 
absolute unanimity and clarity by a chorus, but also that music 
can be effectively, that is to say, undisturbingly combined with 
words to heighten the dramatic effect. 

It may be interesting to mention here the names of the 
dramatists whose work has been already performed at the 
Greek National Theatre in Athens in its comparatively short 
career. For example, it has presented plays by Aeschylus 
Sophocles, Euripides, Shakespeare, Schiller, Moliére, Ibsen, 
Bernard Shaw and Goldoni, in addition to plays by modern 
Greek authors. It provides a summer season at Salonika and 
it intends to send out tours into the Greek provinces so as to 
meet the needs of the whole of the Greek people. 

A similar intention has been expressly mentioned as part 
of the scheme of our own National Theatre and I expect it 
was with some hope of its materialising that the Mayor and 
Corporation of Sheffield made a contribution the other day 
of {500 towards the National Theatre fund. I hope that this 
excellent example will be followed by other cities. It ought 
by now to be clear to everybody that such important cultural 
activities cannot possibly be left any longer to private enterprise. 
We still suffer in this country from the volitional paralysis 
caused by the dangerous nineteenth-century doctrine of 
laisser faire which is in truth a policy of Jaisser aller, i.e., of 
letting everything go from bad to worse. 

Recently in the Daily Telegraph the well-known English 
viola player, Mr. Lionel Tertis, wrote another of his excellent 
but exceedingly diplomatic pronouncements on the failings of 
our schools of music. Mr. Tertis seems to be one of the few 
English musicians who is ambitious for England’s musical 
future and is not soporific with content as he surveys our past 
and present. But having numerous friends in musical circles 
and being an extremely polite and good-natured gentleman, 
he is averse from speaking too brutally about our achievements. 
However, he cannot disguise from his own eyes the fact that 
we possess none of the famous virtuosos of the day and that 
the standard of solo-players in this country is still below the 
best in other countries. But he does not attribute this even 
partly to unsatisfactory teaching or to lack of teachers of the 
highest quality ; rather, he says, it is due to maldistribution 
of time and subject in the curriculum of the music schools. 
He is undoubtedly correct in this latter criticism. A great 
deal of time is wasted in these schools on useless subjects, 
such as musical appreciation. I also doubt whether it is not 
waste of time even to touch on such a subject as musical 
history. A school of music exists to make musicians not 
historians, and a pre-occupation with musical history leads to 
an undue regard for trifling historical distinctions—chatter 
about harpsichords and recorders, etc. It may even bring 
about a tendency to ignore artistic values in favour of scholastic 
ones so that we train musicians who hide their musical defects 
by giving period concerts played upon period pieces by candle- 
light in imitation wigs. 

But I do not think this is the sole cause of the inferiority 
which Mr. Tertis points out. Nor do I think that he is 
justified in his courteous but indiscriminate handing-out of 
bouquets to our music teachers. I agree with him that perhaps 
there is no need for the formation of new schools of music in 
London staffed by eminent refugee musicians, but I do think 
that some of our leading musical institutions might invite 
some of the generally recognised virtuosos to give master- 
classes here in London. I think that such a violinist as Carl 
Flesch, for example, who was for years professor of the violin 
at the famous Hochschule in Berlin, would be a great acquisition 
as a teacher to any of our schools of music. Adolf Busch, the 
violinist, and Rudolf Serkin, the pianist, are other examples, 
and Fritz Busch would certainly fill a gap as a trainer for 
operatic work, were he available. I should be much sur- 
prised to learn that Dr. Felix Weingartner or any other 
eminent foreign conductor had ever been offered by any of 


our musical institutions the opportunity of holding orchestral 
classes in this country. Mere juggling with the curriculum, 
however sensible, will not make up for the lack of first-class 
teachers. Personally, I am certain that all the musicians I 
have mentioned would have a most stimulating and improving 
effect in any of our musical institutions, for I think that what 
we chiefly lack is inspired leadership. Without this—to quote 
Milton on the subject—the hungry sheep look up and are 
not fed. W. J. Turner 


THE 


“Q Ships,” at the Odeon 

“This Man in Paris,” at the Plaza 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,’ at the Gaumont 
(from Sunday) 

“Man of Conquest,” at the Regal 

“Boy Slaves,” at the Rialto 

“ March of Time,” Fifth Year, No. 3 


MOVIES 


Every July and August the new movies get sillier and sillier. 
The argument of the renter seems to run on these lines: in 
summer people don’t go so much to the cinema, so now is the 
time to dump our B pictures on the market. A curious process 
of reasoning ; one would have supposed, on the contrary, that 
summer was the time to put the best goods in the window, 
since winter provides its own inevitable audiences. Whatever 
the explanation, the gloomy fact remains that the majority of 
the pictures I have sat through this last fortnight have been 
of poor quality. The feeblest of all I have not listed above ; 
about Captain Fury or The Sun Never Sets, for example, there 
is little that can usefully be added to the words of the Greek 
innkeeper who, when the English tourists complained of bed 
bugs, replied: “‘I cannot help it; it is summer; they have 
been born.” 

OQ Ships and This Man in Paris are English comedy thrillers : 
nice pieces of work in many respects, efficient, ingenious, 
entertaining, but flawed, for me, by the particular kind of 
humour which is thought appropriate to such productions. 
The convention of a brightly sparring young couple derives 
from The Thin Man, and gets thinner and thinner; trans- 
planted to these shores, where the wisecrack has never 
flourished, it produces dialogue like those conversations in 
Punch between sweet young marrieds who call beetles and 
typewriters by Christian names. A mournful sort of hilarity 
which makes it difficult for me to be perfectly fair to its 
principal exponent, Miss Valerie Hobson. In both these 
films she is the bright, playful girl with ironically pursed lips, 
ready to be funny at a moment’s notice no matter how many 
corpses tumble out of the Compactom. In QO Ships she makes 
a dead set at Laurence Olivier who refuses to play at that 
particular game and retains his distinguished, romantic air 
unimpaired by forced gaiety. But Ralph Richardson, as a 
whimsical secret service man who unmasks an international 
spy plot, is as “funny” as can be ; in fact, he overacts badly. 
In This Man in Paris Miss Hobson is abetted by Barry Barnes, 
who is roughly her masculine equivalent, with the exception 
that the funny business seems to come more naturally to him. 
Alastair Sim manages to improve upon his highly diverting 
Scotch news-editor in This Manis News. An immense variety 
of comic expressions chase themselves like clouds across 
Mr. Sim’s large and wily face: at baffled rage and suspicion 
he has no equals on the screen. He is a joy, and the film is 
well worth seeing for his sake. 

The Hound of the Baskervilles is notable (a) for the romantic, 
misty impressionism of its settings—Dartmoor seen by Dore ; 
(6) for a blood-curdling hound ; (c) for a convincing, if rather 
young, Holmes from Basil Rathbone, and (d) for an amusingly 
stolid Watson from Nigel Bruce. The plot is well and, as far 
as I can remember, faithfully related; and the film very 
satisfactory if you feel in the mood. Man of Conquest is the 
biography of General Sam Houston, a bluff adventurer who 
was Governor of Tennessee while Andy Jackson was President 
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and by his military skill saved Texas from the Mexicans. 
An intensely American epic, it glorifies the good mixer in 
Sam, but>makes also a real attempt to hold a balance between 
the two elements in his nature—lawless filibuster and selfless 
hero. In the principal part Richard Dix is suitably virile. 
Boy Slaves is about a gang of the “ Dead End ” category who 
are trapped by the dishonest proprietor of a turpentine farm 
into conditions of bondage ; it may conceivably perform a 
public service in calling attention to such practices, but as 
a movie it can only be considered inept and embarrassing. 
Like the papers, the March of Time bulletins are inclined 
to drop all minor problems in order to report the monthly 
response of world opinion to the greatest problem of all—how 
to save civilisation from the Nazis. The latest issue, “‘ Britain, 
Peace and Propaganda,” studies the new post-Munich unity 
of England and takes note of the swing of American opinion 
towards co-operation with the democracies. Always edited 
with admirable impartiality, these bulletins perform a valuable 
service in encouraging among film-goers a judicious and 
well-informed habit of mind. PETER GALWAY 


CEZANNE 


Ir goes without saying that the exhibition at Wildenstein’s— 
“Homage to Paul Cézanne” it is called, and the name is as 
good as another—will delight everyone who cares seriously for 
painting : also it is what is called “important.” All aspects 
of the master’s art—with one exception to which I must 
presently refer—are well represented by a series of forty-five 
oil paintings beginning with a portrait of about 1863 and ending 
with the Cabanon de Jourdan, the picture on which Cézanne 
was working when mortal illness overtook him. What is 
more, the story of the artist’s development, unfolded by the 
paintings, is embellished, and elucidated sometimes, by a 
collection of watercolour and pencil drawings. As well there 
are autograph letters, photographs, documents and a few 
knicknacks. The addition of these, announced with something 
of a flourish, may well have caused uneasiness. Amateurs 
may have feared a repetition of that deplorable Van Gogh show 
held in Paris two years ago, that classic example of how an 
exhibition should not be arranged, when the pictures were so 
deeply embowered in an exfoliation of whatnots that it became 
impossible to see the art for the edification. Such fears may 
be dismissed ; here is nothing of that sort: the bits of in- 
formation are confined to the catalogue—which thus becomes 
a useful document—and the knicknacks to unobtrusive cases. 
And may I take this opportunity of commending as an example 
to others the practice adopted by Messrs. Wildenstein of 
determining dates by independent research instead of relying 
on Venturi’s not very trustworthy compilation ? 

Cézanne was never taught to paint. At the Aix art school 
he won a second prize in drawing ; and from Aix he went to 
the Académie Suisse where apparently he took drawing lessons 
only. All the instruction in painting he received came from 
his friends Pissarro and Renoir—good masters, to be sure, but 
not professional teachers. It is amusing to remark in this 
exhibition a picture—No. 24—in which the influence of Renoir 
is perceptible ; and there can be no harm in supposing that 
poor Madame Cézanne was pleased to see herself for once, 
thanks to this influence, presented as an attractive woman. 
It is worth remembering that Cézanne was untaught, that an 
instrument of expression was never put ready-made into his 
hands, because this lack of a picture-making instrument may 
possibly have helped to preserve his marvellous integrity. To 
the end of his days he started every picture from scratch ; 
before each new motif he raised afresh the whole problem of 
visual art, the problem of rendering an emotional experience 
in form and colour. To solve it he had nothing but his 
genius. 

It was this absence of training, I surmise, which caused 
him to approach painting, when first he began to paint, in a 
spirit very different from that in which he ended. At the 


outset Zola, quite as much as Courbet, was the influence. 
Delacroix was the ideal. The young Cézanne thought of 
painting as a means of externalising grand poetical conceptions ; 
and neither the mature artist nor the old master ever quite 
abandoned the dream. Always he hankered after creating 
forms, and more especially groups of forms, which should 
correspond with ideas that were the children of pure imagina- 
tion and not of an imaginative interpretation of external reality. 
Poussin, Greco and the masters of the high renaissance, as 
well as Delacroix, were ever in his mind; and numerous 
groups of bathers are the expression of this life-long ambition. 
It is this aspect of his art which is not represented, or rather is 
represented only by a few comparatively unimportant works— 
Sancho Panza, The Eternal Feminine, and perhaps Sir Kenneth 
Clark’s delicious little sketch. Although these essays in pure 
imaginative composition produced some glorious pictures I do 
not think Cézanne succeeded ever in wholly realising his dream. 
Neither of his great Baigneuses is a match for his greatest 
landscapes, portraits and still-lifes. ‘The manner was contrary 
to his genius, which needed always the visual fact, not only as 
a point of departure, but as a point of reference, a control and, 
above all, an excitement. 

His proper task, the one which suited his genius and raised 
it to boiling point, was what he said it was—‘ faire de 
l’Impressionnisme quelque chose de solide et de durable comme 
Part des Musées.” To analyse the motif till it had given up 
its last secret, and devise forms and colours, infinitely subtle 
yet of monumental grandeur, which should synthesise what 
analysis had revealed; to come at the essential through the 
mazes of phenomena, accepting the naturalist doctrine that 
only in phenomena is the essential to be found ; to render his 
sense of light without doing violence to his sense of volume : 
such were the desperate tasks to which Cézanne devoted the 
best part of his life. His methods of accomplishing them may 
be studied in this chronologically ordered exhibition, where the 
development of his technique can be followed by anyone who 
cares to take the considerable pains. Also the watercolours— 
of which, by the way, a magnificent and not to be missed 
collection from the Cassirer Gallery is now on view at II, 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s—are instructive. It used to be 
held that Cézanne left blank patches of canvas or paper 
because they looked nice or made a pretty pattern. Cézanne 
did no such thing; and his real motive, even if he had not 
left an explanation on record, could be inferred from his 
watercolours. When he left a blank it was either because he 
had not succeeded in finally analysing a form, or because he 
had not found the exact relation of tones which would both 
express his sense of what he had discovered and take its place 
in the final harmony. The blanks in such of his pictures as 
were not mere notes, mere indications, represent failures— 
failures to find what in his notes he had not begun to seek. 
Thus they make sense of his reiterated, though to us fantastic, 
complaint that “il ne savait pas réaliser.” But I think even 
he must have been pretty well satisfied with No. 39 in this 
collection, The Millstone in the Woods. 

Another superlatively beautiful picture, and one that repays 
study, is No. 44, a view of La Montagne Ste. Victoire. It has, 
I understand, never been shown before and is not so much as 
named by Venturi. It is a late work and unfinished. Here 
the whole lay-out of a vast expanse of country is indicated with 
the nicest precision by colour and nothing but colour. The 
smallest deviation of vision, a blue more intense or a green less 
acid, and the composition would at once become unintelligible 
and fall to pieces. How are such miracles achieved on so 
grand a scale? Painters will understand, I suppose. To me 
the thing remains a miracle. 

So much for students and experts. Most visitors, I presume, 
will not wish to pry so closely into the workings of the master’s 
mind. They need not. An hour spent in the gallery must be 
for anyone who cares for art an hour of enthusiasm and delight, 
tempered maybe by something like awe; an hour of escape 
coloured just possibly with a tinge of irrational optimism. 

CLIVE BELL 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


* Paganini,” at Covent Garden 

Recipe :—Take a tormented Romantic genius, preferably a 
poet or musician, with black hair and a frilly shirt-front; take 
at random half-a-dozen unpieasant abstract nouns—Envy, Fear, 
Scandal, Despair, and a handful of demons and ghouls; take 
music by Liszt, Schubert, Berlioz or Paganini; take your 
prima ballerina and dress her in white; whip into a frenzy 
and serve in three or four scenes under various titles— 
Apparitions, La Bien-Aimée, Symphonie Fantastique or Paganini. 
Nijinska, Ashton, Massine—and now the great Fokine—have 
done it. Paganini, given for the first time at Covent Garden 
on Friday, June 30th, has more coherence and unity than the other 
three. A glimpse is given, in three episodes, of the great violinist’s 
legend. First we see Paganini on the concert platform. The 
grotesque heads of his audience leer up at him, and, as he plays, 
all the rumours, scandals and jealousies that his strange life has 
produced skip and posture around him. In the second scene a 
party of Florentines is interrupted and terrified by Paganini. 
One of the girls dances wildly to his guitar-playing, while the 
others look on bewitched. They follow his hypnotic music out 
of sight. In the third episode Paganini is shown ill and alone, 
awaiting death. Mocking caricatures of himself dance around 
him. He is haunted by the thought that his work has been wasted 
and his art an illusion. But his Muse, attended by a crowd of 
good spirits, comes to inspire him while he plays for the last time, 
and, bearing his tortured body below, she leads him to immor- 
tality. Rachmaninoff’s fine music and Fokine’s admirable choreo- 
graphy did much to make the ballet a work of art. But the decor 
by Serge Sudeikine was only half successful. The first and last 
sets were grandiose : but something less like an architect’s drawing 
would have been more dramatic. The dresses in the pastoral 
interlude were gay and suggestive of a Goya picnic; but the 
fiends and fairies were less kindly dealt with. Rostoff made a 
sinister and impressive Paganini; Riabouchinska as the dancing 
Florentine was exquisite in her frenzy; whilst Baronova, in an 
unsympathetic part was the ideal inspiration for a violinist’s 
death-bed. 


“Don Pasquale,” at Glyndebourne 

The revival of Donizetti’s opera Don Pasquale at Glyndebourne 
this season introduced one important newcomer to last year’s 
cast in Luigi Port, an Italian tenor of the light “ tenorino ”’ type 
who proved an agreeable acquisition. Audrey Mildmay has a 
very exacting role in Norina, but she brought all her exceptional 
powers of application and concentration to the part and gave a 
most creditable performance. It is no light task to appear to advan- 
tage in this opera, when two artists of such outstanding merit as 
Baccaloni and Mariano Stabile are in the cast. It is hardly possible 
to conceive a more brilliant or better-matched pair. Their duet in 
the third act was received with such resounding acclamations from 
the audience that it had to be repeated. The remarkable chorus 
in the same act, which is a masterpiece in its genre, was also 
encored, but some of its theatrical effectiveness must be attributed 
to the producer, Carl Ebert, who has made it a sort of witty 
commentary on the main theme of the opera. The gaiety of Don 
Pasquale makes it an intoxicating entertainment, and suggests that 
Mr. Christie might, with advantage, consider giving us one of 
Rossini’s later comic operas, such as Le Comte Ory. Now that 
the standard of music at Glyndebourne is so much higher than at 
Covent Garden, it is a great pity that more of the performances 
are not broadcast. 


“Band Waggon,” at the Palladium 

From repetition the Crazy Gang had lost its craziness. Band 
Waggon is straight music-hall, without too much interruption, 
with actors new at any rate to those who don’t listen in. Tommy 
Trinder and Arthur Askey are two engaging comedians. Both 
are unusually free of tricks. When they sing it is singing, their 
patter is audible, and at times funny. Tommy Trinder, a sort of 
Epping Forest Fernandel, compéres the show; Arthur Askey 
makes a speciality of animal songs, his latest being “‘ The Seagull.”’ 
A Chinese couple swing it remarkably well; only in a music-hall 
would it occur to anyone to want to see Chinese dancing jazz. 
Jack Durant haranguing and imitating the stars is something 
fresh in impersonation. ‘‘ Clark Gable ’’—he gives the imitation— 
“but can he do this ?”’ and he goes into an unwieldy series of 
catherine wheels. Band Waggon, in fact, has plenty of comedians 
—not least Freddie Schweitzer, an oboe player in the Band 


Waggoners, who shows that it is possible to perform jazz and remain 
human. On the first night, other stars not in the programme were 
thrown in; twenty minutes of Max Miller, dressed like a bird of 
paradise. And three members of the audience took part in one 
scene, and others were handed glasses of beer. Altogether an un- 
pretentious, amusing show. 


“ The Lantern,” at the Viennese Theatre Club 


London’s most intimate revue is now to be seen at the Austrian 
Centre, 124 Westbourne Terrace, W.2. The auditorium holds 
50 spectators and the stage not more than half a dozen performers. 
The programme is a mixture of shade and light, of the grim present 
and the eternal spirit of Vienna. It begins with Julius Caesar 
and Frederic the Great making rather laboured wise-cracks about 
their respective successes. Then emigrés at Bow Street, heavily 
symbolic, e.g. a young woman proclaiming her identity with 
Mrs. Pankhurst and (Schiller’s) Mary Queen of Scots. It would 
perhaps be wiser to cut her out along with English judges and 
policemen with foreign accents. The humorous numbers are 
the best. An Austrian 1066 and all that: an operatic burlesque 
with a most appropriate fugue for business-man and typewriter. 
Rather touching are Mrs. Greenfield and Mr. Silverstone, 40 
years hence, discovering the ground of their affinity. The 
latter’s granddaughter asks “ Austria? What is that?”’ The 
Viennese Theatre Club has started well. Production, scenery, 
and dresses are quite good; music (Kurt Manschinger), 
as one would expect, outstanding. Fritz Schrecker, a sensitive 
and experienced artist, is well supported by Lona Cross and 
Grete Hartwig, a virtuoso of Viennese dialect. Everyone tries 
hard. Good luck to them. 


* Juggernaut,” at the Saville 

The Juggernaut is militarism, and its victims an Austrian 
aristocratic house and their Jewish son-in-law. We see the war, 
the famine and the reaction bear successively down on the wretched 
family, driving one to the Nazis, one to America and one to 
insanity. Only the Jew fulfils his ideals and his prospects, and 
becomes a great doctor; until Hitler takes Vienna and he meets 
the doom that might be expected for him. ‘The play is cast in a 
series of episodes (July 1914, July 1934, March 1938, etc.), and 
the weight of events rather crushes the human story. It takes a 
great dramatist to compete with history, and the fall of Austria 
was so melodramatic that the disasters of this litt’e family seem 
unduly slight in comparison. Though in no way outstanding, 
the acting is effective enough, and special praise must be given to 
Miss Helen Haye and Mr. Antony Shaw for their moving sketch 
of the grand manner in adversity. These, and Mr. Richard 
Parry’s superbly unpleasant Jewish capitalist give a certain 
distinction to an otherwise unexciting evening. 


THE COMING WEEK 


FRIDAY, July 7th— 
Premiére of two Spanish Refugee Films in aid of National Joint 
Committee for Spanish Relief, St. Pancras Town Hall, 7.30. 
SATURDAY, July 8th— 
Russian Garden Party and Sale of Russian Peasant Handicrafts, 


34 Myddelton Square, W.C.1, 3-8. Admission 6d. 
SUNDAY, July 9th— 
John Katz: “ Freud, Jung and the Reality of Religion,’ Conway 
Hall, 11. 
Garden Party and Children’s Fair in aid of North-Western Child 


1 


Guidance Clinic and the Cot Fund of the London Jewish 
Hospital Ladies’ Aid Association, King Alfred School, North 
End Road, 2.45. 
Hendon Peace Council Mass Meeting, Hendon Park, 3. 
Monpay, July roth— 

S.C.R. Exhibition of Soviet Folk Art and Handicrafts t 
by H.E. the Soviet Ambassador, Caxton Hall, 3. Till July 22nd. 

Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce (Australian High Commissioner * Demo- 
cracy and Efficiency,” Bedford College, 8.15. 

Marjorie Pollitt on B. L. Coombes’ Book ** These Poor Hands,” 
67 Eton Avenue, N.W.3, 8.30. 

TuESDAY, July 11th— 

Miss A. M. Lupton: ‘“‘ The Housing Centre: a Year’s Progress,” 
Housing Centre Lunch, 13 Suffolk Street, S.W.1, 1. Non- 
members Is. 

Fripay, July 14th— 


» be opened 


Industrial Co-Partnership Association Summer Conference, St 
Hughs College, Oxford. Till July 17th. Particulars from 36 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

“The Deserter ”? (Pudovkin’s thrilling film of Hamburg worker 
in aid of Snanish Relief, Transport House 
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Correspondence 
AMERICAN CROSS-SECTION 


S1r,—During a recent stay of six months in the United States; 
in the course of which I travelled nearly 5,000 miles, I visited 
the Middle West and the Pacific Coast and I can confirm Mr. 
Herbert Agar’s statement that those districts, like the rest of 
America, are “ steadily and passionately interested” in inter- 
national affairs. Nowhere did I have larger or more interested 
audiences, or get more intelligent questions put to me, than 
in Topeka, Kansas, which is as typically Middle West as any 
place could be, in Los Angeles and in San Francisco. At Los 
Angeles I lectured under the auspices of the Modern Forum 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium, which holds, I believe, nearly 
3,000 people and which was full. As in other places the audience 
had paid for admission and the best seats cost two dollars. A 
country in which people can be found to pay 8s. 6d. to hear a 
lecture on international politics can hardly lack interest in inter- 
national questions. Wherever I went in America the inter- 
national situation was the chief subject of conversation, and I 
came into ‘contact with many cross-sections of the American 
public. 

The American public is better informed about what is going 
on in Europe than any European public, thanks in large measure 
to the radio. Facts concealed from the public in England and 
France are known in America, where there are no “ D circulars.” 
Americans can, if they please—and many do—listen-in to broad- 
casts about international affairs several times a day. When I 
was in Hollywood in January an excellent summary of the inter- 
national news of the day with comments, lasting half an hour, 
was broadcast daily from a Los Angeles station. 

Any of your readers wishing for accurate information about 
the present political tendencies in the Middle West should read 
an article by Mr. William L. White in the New York Nation 
of June 3rd. Mr. White said, among other things: ‘“‘ Up until 
the Munich betrayal I think it would have been possible to sell 
the Middle West a European war for democracy,”’ but “‘ to-day that 
has changed.”’ Nearly everybody that I met, when I arrived in 
America early in November, whatever his or her own feeling 
about the matter, said that, if there had been war in September, 
America would have been in it in two months at most. When 
I left America at the end of April, there was a noticeable revival 
of isolationism, not only in the Middle West. 
of it was distrust of the present British and French Governments. 
The opinion of the great majority of Americans is that, as Mr. 
Philip La Follette said in his speech before the Economic Club 
of New York on April 18th, the future of America and the fate of 
democracy itself cannot be entrusted to such hands. 

7 Avenue Gaspard-Vallette ROBERT DELL 

Geneva. 


FOOD IN WAR TIME 

Sir,—It is possible to attend Women’s Voluntary Services 
Committees up and down the country without ever hearing the 
word food mentioned. These committees urge women to come 
forward and help in evacuation, hospital schemes, and A.R.P., but 
they make no appeal for volunteers to grow food so that the 
evacuated children and hospital patients may obtain fresh fruit 
and vegetables. “The newspaper columns retain the same silence ; 
there is apparently an assumption, in spite of the lessons of the 
last war, that this country can contemplate the possibility of war 
without any fear of a shortage of food. ‘To many countrymen and 
countrywomen this complacency seems the grossest folly. 
Without imported food we can only feed one-quarter of our 
population, and in another war we should not only have to face 
the submarine menace, but also attack from the air threatening 
docks, railway and road communications. 

The Government have laid in large stocks of wheat and 
tinned food, and doubtless additional meat supplies from over- 
seas. But what of the very vital fresh foods so necessary to 
health ? 

Country people fared well on the whole in the last war, but in 
the next war the conditions will be very different for the rural 
counties. The so-called safety areas will have thousands of 
children and old people from the cities to house and feed, and 
large hospitals to cater for, and at present no steps have been 
taken to grow fresh food in these areas—in spite of the fact that 
many of these rural counties do not grow sufficient fruit and 


The chief reason’ 


vegetables for even their peace-time needs. Take Wales as an 
example : there are few towns in West Wales which do not largely 
depend on supplies of fruit and vegetables from Evesham and the 
Lancashire markets, and even as far afield as Holland for spring 
lettuce, so a sudden influx of evacuees and hospital patients would 
exhaust local supplies in a few days. Surely then, immediate 
steps should be taken to increase local production of fruit, 
vegetables, chickens, eggs and honey, and why not organise the 
countrywomen to do this work ? 

Recruits are being called for for a Land Army, but if it is to be 
run as it was in the last war, they will help the farmers mainly in 
dairy work, or as tractor drivers, and not as producers of fresh 
foods in the areas where they will be so direly needed. What an 
opportunity here presents itself for the W.V.S. in every county to 
call for volunteers among the countrywomen—those who can only 
give part-time services. ‘Through the Women’s Institutes, Young 
Farmers’ Clubs, the Allotment Holders’ Associations and other 
kindred bodies, committees could be formed in each small town 
and village consisting of men and women (the former those who 
for one reason or another are not available for active service) who 
would at once make a survey of the gardens and any waste land 
available for allotments, and then set to work to get the ground in 
good order and planted with potatoes, so that when needed for 
war-time production the land would be in good heart. Lectures 
could be given by the Horticultural Instructor of the county and 
by qualified gardeners. The keeping of small livestock could also 
be encouraged, and every small town and village should aim at 
becoming self-supporting for these fresh foods. The Women’s 
Institutes have done splendid work in starting market stalls, and 
from my own experience I know that our sales in five years have 
increased from £180 to just £2,000 a year (this at a market held 
one afternoon a week), and has been responsible for a great 
increase in production in the district it serves. 

I can envisage in war time a great number of these stalls being 
set up to dispose of the local-grown food, and supplies would be 
assured for the communal kitchens and the hospitals, so that the 
children and the sick would not be in danger of living on tinned 
foods, but would have all that the nutrition experts would desire, 
but perhaps the brightest side of this grow-fresh-food campaign 
would show itself in the days of peace, for it would have done so 
much to bring a balanced diet to the country people, many of 
whom, alas! still so largely depend on bread and butter and tea, 
and the “tin” for their daily ration—but one last word on 
vegetables, for having grown them let the campaign go one step 
further and give demonstrations as to how to cook them—that is 
a vital corollary. D. STAPLEDON 

Lluest, Llanbadanfaur, 

Cardiganshire. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RENTS 


S1r,—The article headed “ Battle of the Rents” in your last 
issue must have aroused much interest. 

The situation in Stepney is admittedly very grave. A large 
working-class population remain resident there because of the 
opportunities for employment in the factories, warehouses and 
wharves, and there is an insufficiency of housing accommodation 
there for them. The site value of the land is high, and so are 
the rates, and they, of course, affect the rentals charged to the 
tenants, whose earnings are poor. The competition for flats is 
keen among the tenants, and it is they, and not the landlords, 
who fix the rentals of decontrolled flats. Blocks of flats are not 
purchased so that the owner can play the role of philanthropist. 
An owner seeks as large a return on his money as he is offered 
by the tenants—otherwise he is a philanthropist. 

The Leagues are out to compel the landlord to philanthropy. 
Why only the landlord ? Perhaps it has been found easier, rather 
than more just, to tackle the landlord. 

If a person were to build a block of flats in Stepney and put 
it into the hands of agents for letting purposes at rents which a 
League considered high, would the public approve if the League 
were to organise a forcible entry and occupation by persons 
seeking flats in the district, and offer to pay a rent considerably 
less than was required by the landlord or otherwise to resist 
eviction ? 

If so, we are getting to a new principle which may be correct, 
but which would involve a reversal of the basis of present society. 
Houses must be nationalised to balance things round. Indis- 
criminate capture and besieging of blocks of flats will not do, 
nor will rent battles do. Having succeeded in persuading an 
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owner of a block of flats, either by reason or by threat of forcible 
resistance to attempts at eviction, to reduce his rents, in what 
way is the housing shortage met ? The insufficiency of homes for 
working-class people still stands out as an ugly ogre. 

The two ways of meeting this ogre are either by building more 
houses or depopulating these districts somewhat. So long as 
the rents are at a level consistent with the demand for the homes, 
speculative builders are allured to build until competition, as very 
often happens, outdoes itself and rents collapse automatically by 
reason of the competition between landlords for tenants, instead 
of competition between tenants. To-day builders are discouraged 
by high site values, high rates, low rents and the fear of being 
bossed by the local Leagues. A League can act fairly and can 
act arbitrarily, but the builder will not take the chance ; and public 
authorities are not immune from the activities of the Leagues 
either. The lower rent enforced by organised Tenants’ Leagues 
stems the slow movement outwards, and encourages a movement 
of new house-seekers towards the district, thus increasing the 
problem of a housing shortage. 

What is the remedy? Surely a course should have been 
adopted of avoiding an attack on the essential principle of freedom 
of contracting on the letting of flats? Our rating system is 
devised to keep the problem for ever unsolved. Buildings are 
assessed for rates as though it were a crime to put them up, to 
improve them, to let them. If valuable land is left unbuilt upon 
or not let, there is nothing to pay in rates. If it is built upon, 
one has to pay, and the greater the building and the greater its 
comforts the greater is the penalty. 

Where else should the authorities derive their revenue? And 
the answer surely must be from the site values, created by the 
ratepayers and occupiers of the district. Rate the site values 
and derate wholly or partially all buildings and improvements 
and, relatively speaking, one will be met by a tornado of building 
activity, with the consequent competition in letting, reductions 
in rents, and the improved conditions of the block of flats without 
a strike, battle or a Rent Act. 

In any event the appearance of the phenomenon of an organised 
number of people resisting the enforcement of the existing law 
or the rights of others is always distressing. One never knows 
where such things end and for what purposes such action may be 
taken next time. The Communist Party have had more than a 
watching brief in the recent happenings in the East End. 

There is nothing heroic, to my mind, in holding on to the 
possessions of another person and refusing to leave go unless the 
owner is prepared to accept the price one offers him for it. I do 
not quite understand the type of person who believes there is every 
right in such conduct. ANONYMOUS 


THE INDIVIDUAL IN DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—Few will wish to quarrel with your approval of the stand 
taken by Professor Grube of Toronto, as reported in your issue 
of July 1st. But there is one sentence you quote from his state- 
ment which might be capable of being misunderstood. It is the 
following : “ But I am a democrat before anything else and would 
accept the majority decision so that, if called upon for military 
service, I should respond to the call.” 

No doubt anyone living under a democratic form of government 
(or any other form of government, provided it maintains a certain 
standard of order and justice) ought as a rule to do what the 
government orders. But this is not to say that a democrat (or 
anyone else) is bound to put his conscience at the disposal of a 
majority. I dare say Professor Grube does not think acquiescence 
in military service is wrong, but the sentence I have quoted might, 
in isolation, suggest that what is wrong “ in itself’ could become 
right, and binding on an individual, by means of a majority 
decision: and this, I trust, Professor Grube would be the first 
to reject. J. C. MAXWELL 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


FORD MADOX FORD 


S1rr,—Critic’s note on Ford Madox Ford in the New 


STATESMAN AND NATION of July Ist makes some amends for | 


the surprisingly scanty and lukewarm appraisal of his per- 
sonality and gifts accorded him by his contemporaries. 

I think the most memorable of those gifts was his endless 
generosity to other artists, and there must be many writing now 
who remember gratefully the extraordinary warmth of his 
sympathy and encouragement when that was what they needed 
most. FAITH COMPTON MACKENZIE 











| 
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SHELTERS 


S1r,—During the past weeks and months I have been looking 
in vain in the columns of the daily and weekly press for some 
effective expression of public indignation at the dilatory attitude 
of those responsible for A.R.P. in London; I was, therefore, 
more than pleased to see the matter taken up in “A London Diary ”’ 
in your issue of July rst, and to see an explanation of the silence 
of the newspapers. I live in a Borough in which literally nothing 
has been done since last September when gas-masks were dis- 
tributed. 

The writer of the “ London Diary ”’ suggests that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy is responsible for the incomprehensible condition 
of helpless vulnerability to air attack in which we find ourselves. 
May I suggest that, since last November, when a Minister was 
appointed to combat this very problem of air defence, the blame 
should more properly lie upon the shoulders of that Minister ? 
This is a democracy, in which the voice of the People should be 


heard : everywhere, in all classes and all sections of society, even 


among expert engineers, the questions have been asked cease- 
lessly, ““ Why have no deep shelters been built ?”’ ‘“ Why, as in 
Paris, has not the civil population been told where to go or what 
to do if an air raid does come ?”’ These questions, one would 
have thought, are too important to be silenced by Sir John Ander- 
son’s bland evasions in the House. We are faced with immediate 
danger of war, it would still be possible—there is still unemploy- 
ment in our midst !—to follow the example of those who learnt 
from experience in Barcelona and construct deep bomb-proof 
shelters, instead of pouring thousands of wasted pounds into the 
coffers of the Steel Industry in return for the puerile steel refuges 
which will perpetuate Sir John Anderson’s untimely folly. 

May I suggest that this question is one which requires more than 
individual action, more than casual complaint? It is true that 
the Opposition have raised it in the House, but they aprear to 
have been silenced by Sir John Anderson’s entirely unconvincing 
reference to a “ troglodyte existence,’’ which has satisfied no-one 
but himself and some of his more pedantic Conservative associates, 

2, Harcourt Buildings, PHILIP JAMES 

Temple, E.C.4. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Firipinc invented and Smollett exaggerated the Hearty 
Hero who has been a stock figure of most of our popular 
novelists ever since. His most distinguishing characteristics 
are “‘ manliness,” contempt of culture (particularly of French 
civilisation), hatred of introspection, insensitiveness, love of 
practical jokes, and the kind of innocence due to lack of brains. 
Thus he combines a contempt for the vast majority of women 
with a chivalrous respect for the abstract unknown conception 
of ‘‘ woman,” and a sentimental worship for the heroine. This 
type is often contrasted with its opposite, wko is frequently 
his elder brother: e.g., in Trelawny’s romantic version, 
- The Adventures of a Younger Son. This foil is usually a physical 
weakling, sycophant and tale-bearer, a boy who sits over his 
book, or lays his plans, while the noble hero plays practical 
jokes (for preference on foreigners) or amuses himself with 
rat-catching or chasing cats. The hero can never see beyond 
the end of his nose, while his brother is a schemer, who never 
acts on impulse, unless it is to reveal himself as a milksop in 
the face of danger. Such a pair of brothers, who might almost 
have sat to Fielding or Smollett as their models, is revealed in 
The Diary of Dudley Ryder, edited by William Matthews 
(Methuen, 16s.). The diary, however, was kept not by 
the Hearty Hero, but by the fellow with whom those novelists 
never showed much interest. Dudley Ryder was a deeply 
introspective intellectual, his carefree young brother William 
robbed his father’s till and squandered the proceeds upon fine 
clothes and the whores of Drury Lane. He may also have 
tried his hand as a highwayman. An absolutely intimate self- 
revealing diary for the years 1715 and 1716 would be a find of 
great interest in any case. Dudley Ryder’s diary is exception- 
ally interesting, as it gives us a self-portrait of a hyper-sensitive, 
cultured type whom we do not associate with the period. 
He seems a young man of to-day: it is a surprise to find he 
did not feel more of a fish out of water among the roaring 
boys and MV ohocks. 
*x * * 

The intimacy and freshness of this diary recalls Pepys 
fifty years before—and Dr. Matthews suggests that the reason 
may be because they both wrote in shorthand, catching their 
thoughts as they flew and escaping the temptation to rearrange 
them in a becoming manner. Dr. Matthews, now Professor 
of English Literature of Wisconsin, has for many years, made 
the history of shorthand his special province, and was entrusted 
with a box of papers consisting of the diaries and law notes of 
Sir Dudley Ryder, now in the possession of his descendant, 
the Earl of Harrowby. The present book is a part of Dudley 
Ryder’s earliest diary, written when he was a law student of 
twenty-four. His father was a well-to-do draper in the City; 
the family lived out of town in suburban Hackney, and were 
nonconformists. Defoe was living at Newington and Dudley 
was acquainted with his son, who on their walks aired his 
father’s notions. But the family was more openly addicted 
to the pleasures of this world—to dancing, flirting, and enjoying 
a bottle of wine—than one would expect of nonconformists, 
Later on Dudley joined the Church of England, which helped 
him to rise to the position of Attorney-General and to achieve 
—though only for a few hours—his ambition of being created 
a peer. He died of apoplexy the day the king signed his patent, 
before he could kiss hands. All that came as a reward for his 
meritorious service in securing rather colourless convictions 
of the Jacobite rebels of 1745. There is thus a certain apposite- 
ness in reading his day to day account of the rebellion of 1715, 
and of the trials and executions and escapes from Newgate, 
which followed its failure. 

* * * 

The interest of the diary is not however political. It is 

a document of social history, showing us what a middle-class 


young man of the date was like. Dudley Ryder was extremely 
cultured and fond of the arts. He was fond of music and 
frequently spent the morning practising the bass-viol or the 
flute. Two days, for example, were spent in reading Boileau 
and Burnet’s History of the Reformation, and in drawing out 
a pattern upon canvas for a pair of shoes. 

We talked about music and painting and prints, 
is a typical entry, while : 

Did not talk about Mr. Berkeley’s notions 
is thought sufficiently remarkable to be worth recording. 

In the course of two years he read Homer, Horace in the 
original, and in translation ; Virgil, Cicero, Quintilian, Sallust, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Waller, Milton, Butler, Rowe, Swift, 
Pope, Addison, Steele, Locke, Berkeley, Pufendorf, Moliére, Le 
Sage, Regnard, Boileau, Voiture, Fontenelle, Madame Dacier, 
and very many others, as well as masses of pamphlets and books 
of travel. He had a fair knowledge of Greek, Latin, French 
and Italian. His preoccupations were not, however, mainly 
intellectual ; his chief concerns being his shyness with women, 
and a hopeless passion for one of them, and his health. When 
he took some ladies to see Kensington Palace, he notes : 

I was but very dull company all the while, and the ladies seemed 
sensible of it. 

On another occasion he reflects : 


I don’t know how, I am the worst person in the world to entertain 
a lady in conversation. 


He reads Fontenelles Pastorals in the hopes of improving his 
conversation with ladies. Once he was inspired to the fanciful 
pretence that distant houses were enchanter’s castles, trees 
giants who barbarously treated the Fair, and he himself a 
knight errant, ready to protect the women whom he was 
accompanying. 

I carried on this fancy as well as I could but I must confess did it 
but indifferently that I was glad to drop it. 

He was probably almost equally shy in male society. At 
the club: 

We had indeed more bawdy now than ever before. I think I 
behaved myself pretty well and talked my share tolerably. 

Heated by such conversation, he looked for prostitutes, 
and attempted to enter into conversation with them, only to 
feel disgust, or shame that he could not “attack them with 
freedom,” combined with fears of impotency. Then he fell 
disastrously in love with Sally Marshall, the daughter of a 
Highgate tailor. A marriage with her would be, he knew, 
recklessly improvident, and prevent his rising in the world. 
The worst was, however, that she was quite obviously not 
at all attracted by him. There was a painful visit to Bath 
in her company. Sally Marshall refused him a kiss and gave 
one to Mr. Powell, an Oxford undergraduate, immediately 
afterwards. 

I could not bear it and was forced to take a walk by myself among 
the trees. Nor could I prevent the tears gushing out, that I was 
forced to be absent above an hour. . . . I came [back] at last and my 
eyes I believe betrayed what I had been doing. 

Next day he told Powell all about his hopeless love. His 
infatuation with the girl lasted until the diary breaks off in 
December, 1716. He was so clearly desperately in love that 
it is still painful to read about. Dudley Ryder suffered from 
the vapours, from rheumatism, cholic, and imaginary ailments, 
for which he took various cures. The best of these was “ the 
cold bath,” 

. .. the pain is little. I have almost determined to go in them myself. 

As he had a good deal of courage in making experiments, he 
soon became a devotee of the cold bath, which cost him a 
subscription of two guineas a year. His passion for dancing 
cost him more, and one time he was so carried away by it that 
he longed to be a dancing master and neglected the study of 
the law. Sensitive, introspective, shy, and profoundly intel- 
lectual, this delightful young man completely reverses the 
popular conception of the eighteenth-century gallant swagger- 
ing about in a wig, asword and ruffles. He was worried by the 
set of his wig, liked to look at his sword hilt, and was ashamed 
of doing so. Davip GARNETT 
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The Duchess of 
Popocatapetl 


by W. J. TURNER 
‘Fictional biography, autobiography, sur- 
mise, dialectics, satire, and Straight 
description. . . . J A thrice-blessed. gem of 
a book. . . . Brilliant and delightful. . .. 
Most unusually provocative and wise.’ 
THE SPECTATOR. 75. 6d. 


Jesus 
the Heretic 


by CONRAD NOEL 


Here is another stimulating book from the 
pen that gave us The Life of Jesus (now 
issued in The Aldine Library at 4s. 6d. net). 
Was Jesus a heretic? His contemporaries 
thought so. And you? 5s. 


The Convent 


by ALYSE SIMPSON 


This is not a novel. It is the true and 
poignant Story of life in a convent. With- 
out bias or rancour the author tells of her 
life there, the merciless impersonal dis- 
cipline, the tawdriness and ugliness. ‘85. 6d. 


A Single Hame 


by MARTIN BOYD 
‘I have rarely enjoyed such an excellent 
book of memoirs.’—G. W. STONIER in the 
NEW STATESMAN. 
‘It is a sincere and often moving Story. 
This book reveals a candid and a clever 
mind.’—rTrHE SCOTSMAN. 8s. 6d. 





Europe Overseas: 


by S. J. B. WHYBROW and 
With 25 line maps 
Germany demands her colonies back! It 
raises the question: ‘What is the value of 
a colonial empire?’ This book surveys 
objectively the historical, economic, and 
Strategic importance of all the possessions 
of the European countries overseas. 5,5.* 


All prices are net. *Prospettuses are available 


post free from Denis, 10 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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COLLECTED WORKS 
OF 


R. C. TREVELYAN 







Poems 






“It is in the movement of a mind sometimes 
whimsical, sometimes grave, but modulated to 
a purpose, that the charm of these longer 
poems lies... rare-light seriousness, expressed 
in impeccable diction.’’—Desmond MacCarthy 
15s. net 









in Sunday Times. 
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ORGANISED LABOUR IN 
FOUR CONTINENTS 
| H. A. Marquand 


and others 







| The years that have elapsed between the sign- 
| ing of the Peace Treaties of 1919 and the 
destruction of trade unionism in Germany, 
|| Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Spain clearly 
|} constitute a distinct period in the history of 
| labour organisation. This book is designed to 
help its readers to an understanding of the chief 
developments of the period by surveying 
events and trends in thirteen typical countries 
in Europe, America, Australasia and Asia. 

15s. net 



























| AMERICA REBORN 


| A Plan for Decentralisation of 
Industry 


| Ralph L. Woods 


| A challenging study of the centralisation of 
| industry and people in the United States. 
|| After outlining 
| nurtured massive cities and anchored industry, 
| 
| 













the early conditions which 







people and economic power in the North-east, 
the book discusses the wealth concentration 
resulting from such conditions and the effect 
of a more equitable geographic distribution 
upon the nation. [5s. net 
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The Last Days of Henri Quatre. 
Secker and Warburg. 9s. 6d. 
Between the Tides. By James HANLey. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 
Girdle of Venus. By PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON. Chapman 

and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Holiday Adventure. By Grorce Wopen. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
The Faun. By Nora Garpen. Fortune Press. 7s. 6d. 

The Silly Season has begun. Print has become larger and 
pages fewer, the voile and white flannel of seaside romance have 
temporarily superseded the dirndl and sackcloth of blue Danube 
and red Don, and even the heavier publishers are betraying their 
annual tendency to forsake basement tragedy for drawing-room 
farce. Of course, the old favourites have not wholly departed— 
the portentous bulk of the socio-political document still straddles 
the shelves, and the family saga still like a wounded snake drags 
its slow length along. But they seem a little out of place in the 
froth of summer fiction, and it is difficult to take them more 
seriously than the great sea-serpent or the watery bulk of the giant 
marrow. New critical standards are demanded: to call a book 
* good holiday reading ”’ is no longer an insult. 

The foregoing, however, must not be taken to disparage The 
Last Days of Henri Quatre, for this, the final volume of Herr 
Mann’s epic of France’s first bourgeois dictator, would in any 
season be worth serious attention. The story in the present book 
runs from the Peace of Vervins that confirmed Henri’s power, 
to the assassination that ended it, and sweeps into its turbulent 
course all the picturesque flotsam of pomp and intrigue that 
surrounded fifteenth-century politics. There is a personal tale— 
the intense, unhappy love of the King and his Gabrielle and his 
inner conflicts about the obligations of power are described with 
Germanic thoroughness—but the main emphasis is laid less on 
the individuals than on the forces that compelled them. Herr 
Mann sees in Henri that old dream of philosophers, the Liberal 
Autocrat; and regards his fight for reiigious toleration as a 
hopeful symbol of modern Europe’s struggle for intellectual 
freedom. ‘“ Henri IV,’ he wrote of the first part of the present 
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book, “‘ was a Protestant like myself. He lived in times of religious 
struggle, as we live in times of national revolution. And by the 
strength of his character and by the favour of fortune he overcame 
his enemies and proved a saviour to his country.’”’ This seems 
to suggest some very dangerous parallels, for while Henri, like 
Henry VII and Peter the Great, was undoubtedly a revolutionary, 
the ideals he represented were nationalism and capitalism, and his 
logical successor is probably Mussolini. To depict him, as Herr 
Mann does, as a strong-armed Liberal fighting an alliance of the 
Spanish Monarchy and the “ Universal Money Powers”’ is as 
fine a bit of nonsense as the theory that Hitler is opposing an 
unholy union of Communism and International Finance. In fact, 
Henri and the money powers were on the same side, and the 
victory of the latter made possible the toleration that the King 
represented. Such false historical analogies vitiate much of the 
novel. Occasionally Herr Mann throws off a striking and effective 
political image—‘ the bandits chained together on their galley, 
who thus rule the world” is a well-flavoured piece of rhetoric 
with a pleasant double application—but generally his efforts to 
prove that old feudalists are new Fascists writ small are tiresome 
rather than illuminating. His blindness to broad anachronisms 
is all the more remarkable in contrast to his flair for period detail. 
His descriptions of the riots and triumphs, the backstairs plottings 
and sweaty, tumultuous receptions that made up the Renaissance 
social scene equal those of Feuchtwanger; he only lacks the 
detachment to make the psychology of his characters as convincing 
as their environment, and in his eagerness to stress our similarities 
with the past forgets the essential differences. All the same, 
Henri Quatre has a breadth, vigour and scholarship that makes 
one forgive its shortcomings. It is, again in no disparaging sense, 
admirable holiday reading, for it is good enough fiction to be 
pleasure and good enough history to appear profit. 

Sailors—like doctors—make an ideal subject for light fiction, 
since their commonplaces are our adventures, and a plain recital 
of their everyday lives may have all the .concomitants of a melo- 
drama. This makes it difficult to judge the merits of a sea-story, 
for when all the characters seem freaks, where is the character- 
isation ? And when all the incidents are extraordinary, where is 
the originality ? Between the Tides is a loosely jointed narrative 
of the voyage of a tramp steamer. We see sailors joining the ship, 
settling down in the fo’c’sle, enduring a storm in the crow’s-nest, 
burying a friend at sea and performing all the duties of their 
arduous and ill-paid employment. There are pleasant snapshots 
of familiar nautical types—the old salt harking back to the glorious 
days of sail, the reserved second-officer, the sea-lawyer—and 
slightly grandiose sea-pieces that only fail to be well written 
because of their too assiduous endeavour to be fine writing. One 
is pleased now and then, to encounter passages of Mr. 
Hanley’s familiar turgidity, but finds nothing in the stories 
or in their presentation to excite either strong approbation 
or strong disapproval. The book, in fact, is like the trans- 
lation of a Czech sonnet: one must praise, because one lacks 
the knowledge to criticise. The fairest thing to do is to com- 
pare Mr. Hanley with other writers on the same subject. He 
is not as funny as W. W. Jacobs, but funnier than the Odyssey ; 
not as vivid as Marryat, but more trustworthy than Coleridge ; 
not as entertaining as Stevenson, but more so than much of his 
own earlier work. If you take up Between the Tides at Dover, 
you will not put it down till Calais: if you put it down at Calais, 
I don’t know when you'll take it up again. 

In Girdle of Venus Miss Hansford Johnson has had the courage 
to take an unpromising plot, staff it with dull characters, and 
treat it in somewhat conventional fashion, and yet has succeeded 
in producing quite an amusing story. Marcia is a widow of 
forty, and despite her Lyttonesque name is more stupid, boring 
and generally unprepossessing than any popular heroine I have 
encountered for a long time. By profession she is a fortune-teller 
in a south coast resort, and the novel recounts her gradual decline 
from entertaining her friends, to defrauding the public and finally 
to deceiving herself. How she persuades a silly young girl to 
desert her nice boy for an elderly man, and how her own amour 
with a building contractor and a visit from the local police induce 
her to mend her ways, are subsidiary to the principal theme of 
the book—the seductive ease of profitable self-deception. Up toa 
point Girdle of Venus holds our attention. The shifts of fraud 
and the cunning rationalisations of credulity, the fatal vanity 
that begins to mistake the ease of long practice for the fluency of 
inspiration make an interesting study, and are presented with all 
Miss Johnson’s talent for facile characterisation. But is it worth 
reading ? Marcia and her friends belong to the great class that 
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Tix POLITICAL | oxrorp PAMPHLETS 
QUARTERLY 4, WORLD AFFAIRS 


July - September, 1939 





LABOUR AND COMPULSORY MILITARY SERVICE Each of these pamphlets : is 
By R. H. S. CROSSMAN ‘ R I I 4 (3d net) ‘ 
| written objectively by an acknow- 
THE CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH aoe of 
By R. F. HARROD | ledged expert. The Pamphlets deal 
THE ANSWER TO GERMANY | clearly with the many present-day 
By Sir JOHN MAYNARD ; ee ‘dg? ’ 
problems of outstanding importance 
GREECE FACES THE AXIS r . 
By VANDELEUR ROBINSON to the world. They will appeal to 
LONDON GOVERNMENT By MARY STOCKS young and old and to anyone who 
ULSTER AND EIRE By TOM WILSON | does, and all who should, take an in- 
RACIAL PROBLEMS IN SOUTH AFRICA telligent interest in the rapidly shifting 
By NORMAN SET wicn political scene. They give an intel- 
now “— eee ee F es | ligent background to the day’s news. 
JEWS IN ITALY By ISRAEL COHEN 
STATE ASSISTANCE TO SHIPPING 
By ERNEST DAVIES Published 
BRITISH AND SWISS NEWSPAPERS ee 
By FRITZ GUTTINGER s . " 
Pa Herr Hitler’s Self-Disclosure 
Published by Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin's St., London, W.C.2 333 in Mein Kampf By R. C. K. Ensor 


Annual Subscription £! post free. 


The British Empire By H. V. Hodson 








THE DUBLIN MAGAZINE The Prospects of Civilization 
Edited by SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN By Sir Alfred Zimmern 
JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1939 


Special feature Economic Self-Sufficiency 
LETTERS of W. B. YEATS to ALE. By A. G. B. Fisher 
1889 — 1932 


Price 2/6 Annual subscription 10/6 
2, CROW STREET, DUBLIN 
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Colonies and Raw Materials 
By H. D. Henderson 
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LONDON NEWSPAPERS 


THEIR OWNERS 


and 


CONTROLLERS 


by 
LORD CAMROSE 


The 


London 


facts our 
Daily, 


Sunday Newspapers—w ho owns 


concerning 
Evening and 
them ... who econtrols their 


policy. These much-debated 


questions have for years 
involved the man in the street 
in controversial argument, 
frequently producing entirely 


erroneous conclusions. 


In Lord Camrose’s beoklet, 
which is a supplemented and 
re-arranged version of his 
article published in the Daily 
Telegraph and Morning Post 
13th, the 
forth. 


on June facts are 


clearly set 


Lord Camrose also writes of 
the rise of a great national 
newspaper, and tells the story 
of how the Daily Telegraph 
has inereased its circulation 
100,000 to 


quarters of a million copies. 


from over three- 


All Bookstalls and Newsagents, price 3d., or post 


free 


j 


id., from Book Department, Daily Telegraph 


and Morning Post, 135, Fleet Street, I..C.A. 











make up the statistics ; their thoughts, feelings and desires are as 
inescapably average as those of the Economic Man. The old 
platitude that “everyone is interesting when you get to know 
them ” has not been borne out by literary history, and it is difficult 
to recall one outstanding novel whose leading characters would 
not have been in some way remarkable in real existence. Miss 
Johnson’s characters are those of the cheap magazine, and although 
her story is nicely written it has about the same relation to the 
great novel as photography has to painting. Nor does the excel- 
lence of the photograph make any real difference. 

Mr. Woden’s charming book is about a holiday and all the gay, 
precious, lovely things Bessie did while she was away. She met 
Martin with his kind, nice smile and his shabby old tweed coat, 
and decadent Tony who took her for drives and stood her the 
table d’héte. And all the sparkling, wonderful thoughts that whirl 
in a young girl’s head, and all the secret, beautiful dreams that 
blossom and bloom unsaid are described by Mr. George Woden 
in pages of scrumptious prose, as jolly as holly, as lush as plush, 
as jocose as a new-born rose! Of course, there’s comedy too, 
my dears, and oh, such daring jokes about an aunt who loves 
more than plants and a wicked old Major who soaks! Well, 
Bessie goes back to her family and feels so terribly sad, for Martin 
has gone for ever and Tony’s gone to the bad. But there’s always 
a kiss round the corner, as sure as there’s shine after shower, and 
girls like Bessie aren’t left on the shelf, no more than a spring- 
time flower. And Martin’s young cousin appears, so handsome 
and bold and tall, and we soon forget silly old Martin with his 
smile and tweeds and all. Oh, thanks for your book, Mr. Woden, 
it came like a breath of fresh air. There’s always a silver lining, 
if you stare and stare and stare .... 

The Faun is about a great violinist who lives, in the words of 
the author, “ with panache’”’ and speaks “‘ with the thin reedy 
note of an oaten pipe.’ Miss Garden has fine imaginative 
qualities : 

Everyone began stamping and clapping in time to the music. A 
drum began to beat with monotonous regularity. Faster and faster, 
wilder and wilder. The heat was terrible. Men leapt to their feet 
and seized the women, spinning them round in the fury and abandon 
of the dance. Everyone was laughing. Everyone seemed happy. 
This was Montmartre ! 


That was. JOHN MAIR 


THE BIRTH OF THE 
INTELLECTUAL 


Science and Politics in the Ancient World. By BEeNnjAMIN 
FARRINGTON. Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
Paideia. By WERNER JAEGER. Basil Blackwell. 15s. 

I suppose nine people out of ten, if they were asked what was 
the legacy of Greece, would first of all think of the Parthenon 
and Athenian democracy. We have been told so often that the 
Greeks were a people of artists and statesmen and that they laid 
the foundations of the modern state. But I doubt whether Greek 
art or Greek political theory and practice have really been of 
overwhelming importance in the history of Europe. No modern 
state has copied or closely resembled the pattern of the Greek 
city-state : it is the Romans who gave us our ideas on law and 
administration. And as for Greek art, most of the cult of classical 
sculpture and architecture ever since the Renaissance has mistaken 
Roman imitations for the real thing or at best accepted Hellenistic 
standards. Only in this century has the discovery of “ archaic ” 
Greek art brought a genuine appreciation of the Greek as 


| distinct from the classical spirit. 


The real and overwhelming influence of Greece has been 
neither in art nor in politics but in education. Here Greek ideas, 
modified by the substitution of the written for the spoken word— 
the educated man is a reader and writer not an orator to-day— 
are accepted without challenge anywhere, with the possible 
exception of Russia. For the Greek cities were the first home 
both of “higher education ”’ and of its product, the intellectual. 
Here is a legacy indeed ! 

The Greeks developed all the species of this genus: the savant, 
pondering on pure truth, the statesman salting his budget speech 
with quotations from the classics, the litterateur, the cultured 
banker and the administrator with his trained mind and superior 
ignorance of technical knowledge. They were the first people 
to believe that a gentleman needs a “general education” of 
literature, pure mathematics and sport, and that a vocational 
training or a specialised knowledge of anything is derogatory of 
the dignity of Man and fit only for a slave. The secondary school- 
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boy who despises the boys at “ the Tech” has caught the spirit 
of Greece; so has the Civil Servant who has never seen a cow 
but, with a first in Greats behind him, controls the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Pericles’ young men memorised Homer and went 
forth to rule an Empire ; Lord Milner’s kindergarten memorised 
Pericles instead. 

Each in his own way, Professors Jaeger and Farrington illus- 
trate this thesis with a wealth of fascinating detail. But the one 
is a willing slave, the other kicks against the pricks. Professor 
Farrington is an errant classic, and expounds the Greek tradition 
only to expose its baneful influence. Science and Politics in the 
Ancient World is a lively essay which has grown out of a study of 
Lucretius. Professor Farrington argues that the Roman poct’s 
exposition of Epicurus’ atomic theory was not directed against 
the superstitions of the masses but was intended to expose the 
religious opium with which Roman plutocracy was dosing the 
people. He traces this use of religion by the ruling-class back to 
“the noble lie” of Plato’s Republic and the table-talk of the 
aristocratic counter-revolutionaries of the Socratic circle, and 
argues that Greek philosophy, which has been lauded as the 
supreme manifestation of intellectual integrity and dispassionate 
research, was really part and parcel of a political movement to 
defeat both democracy and the scientific movement which had 
begun in sixth-century Ionia and reached its climax in the medical 
schools of the fifth century. Plato, by reintroducing under a 
pseudo-scientific disguise the worship of the stars, gave the 
intellectuals a new esoteric religion, and deliberately retained 
the Olympian deities and the Delphic rigmarole as a superstition 
fit for the common herd. 

This theory of a simple conflict between Ionian science and 
Platonic reaction has the merit of simplicity and enables Professor 
Farrington to give a picture of Epicurus as a valiant champion of 
reason against obscurantism and equality against class-domina- 
tion. But I fancy that it is a little too simple and readers would be 
well advised to read Professor Jaeger’s description of the Ionian 
thinkers as an antidote. There is a world of difference between 
holding a philosophy compatible with natural science and being 
a scientist. Many brilliant scientists are thoroughly obscurantist 
as philosophers (think only of Eddington and Jeans !) and con- 
trariwise you can condemn superstition and metaphysics without 
doing a single experiment. The Ionian cities had an intellectual 
atmosphere in which science could have flourished, but there is 
no evidence that it did, and in fact some of the most important 
astronomical discoveries were made in the Platonic schools. 
Pofressor Farrington is right in his account of the place of Socrates 
and Plato in Greek political life; wrong in his supposition that 
science ever flourished in the Greek cities any more than the idea 
of human equality. 

Why it did not we can learn from the pages of Paideia. 
Professor Jaeger, who made his name by his studies of Aristotle, 
has published the first volume of a comprehensive study of Greek 
cultural development. Paideia is well named since the Greek 
word which means education, like the German Bildung, means 
also the pattern of life which the individual receives from society. 
The Greeks, unlike the Egyptians, consciously criticised and shaped 
their social and political traditions, and it was through this self- 
consciousness of the character of society that that development 
of individual personality occurred which distinguishes Greek life 
from all previous Mediterranean civilisations. Professor Jaeger 
agrees that Greek individualism arose out of the breakdown of 
the rule of the landed aristocracy and the growth of a commercial 
bourgeoisie, and his most brilliant chapters are those in which he 
describes the poetry of Pindar and Theognis, aristocrats who 
first became conscious of the values of their way of life, when it 
was already doomed, and of Aeschylus, the first Athenian to sing 
the glories of the new constitutional state. 

But we are still left wondering why the Greek bourgeoisie 
with its highly developed commerce and culture was unable to find 
a stable political form for its social system. In the middle of the 
fifth century the sophistic movement was purveying a higher 
education no whit inferior to our own; but the result was not 
stabilisation but discord, and, from the time of Plato onwards, 
Greek energy is directed not to the development of a free society 
but to commerce, art, and administration under foreign rulers. 
Self-expression is sought not in the State but outside it, either in 
the philosophic schools or in other-worldly religions, and free- 
dom belongs not to the citizen of Athens but to the City of God. 

Perhaps the truth is that the city-state could only function 
successfully under the domination of a landed aristocracy. That 
at least was the view of Plato and Aristotle, who tried futilely to 
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The modern doctor makes no mystery of medical science. 
He is willing to explain how simple is the basic rule for 
maintaining vigorous health . . . to nourish the nerves and 
blood you must feed them regularly and adequately with 
organic phosphorus and protein. 

* Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Focd supplies this organic 
phosphorus and protein in a form everyone can assimilate 
readily. It is a true nerve tonic and a food. It works 
naturally and scientifically—repairing and strengthening 
worn nerves, helping to build new, healthy blood. Steadily, 
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return to a golden age, and recreate a primitive aristocratic society. 
The intellectual life of the commercial state was incompatible 
with its political structure, but since that intellectual life was still 
monopolised ty “ the gentry,” no advance to a higher political 
unit was possible. For the gentry regarded the city-state as the 
only form of civilised society, and “‘ the base mechanics,” even in 
Pericles’ democracy, could not develop a philosophy or a political 
organisation of their own to supersede “the international 
anarchy.” 

Here is an ominous analogy with our present discontents. We 
live in a civilisation whose ideas and economics have outgrown 
the structure of the nation-state. We too are moulded by a higher 
education dominated by a tradition of aristocracy and class- 
privilege ; and the gentlemen of Europe, like those of Greece, 
either try to bolster up the nation-state by counter-revolution, 

or become “ citizens of the world,” while the world remains 
without political unity and power goes to the toughest adventurer. 
Greece produced not only the first intellectuals but the first 
frustrated intellectuals ; and the fate of the Greek cities will be 
ours if we continue to believe that culture means the training of 
an élite in the abstract principles of a dying creed. A vital culture 
is the expression of the dynamic of the people. Where this is 
thwarted, it becomes the nourishment of homeless intellectuals, 
and a modern Epicurus may soon be vainly lamenting the return 
of magic in a new and more brutal Roman Empire. 

It is the virtue of Paidera that it enables us to foresee this 
development even in fifth-century Athens. But Professor Jaeger 
is too traditional a Hellenist to point the moral. Writing in that 
ornate adjectival style, which critics of classical literature so often 
adopt—incidentally it is excellently translated by Gilbert Highet— 
he tries to persuade us that Plato was the apex of Greek culture, 
and the city-state its proper home. We can only accept this if we 
hoid the fatalistic view that every civilisation is the product of a 
ruling class and must die when that ruling class degenerates. 
Even if this were true, Plato remains a Utopian dreamer, and, as 
Professor Farrington argues, it was Epicurus and the Stoics who 
adapted Greek culture to the needs of a different age, and enabled 
the frustrated intellectual to break his way out of his confinement 
in that antiquated prison—the city-state. R.H. S. CROsSSMAN 


















CHINA FIGHTS 
LD 
FREEDON 


by 


ANNA LOUISE STRONG 
With 2 Maps by J. F. Horrabin. 5s. net. 


* This is an admirably compiled volume, 
presenting geographical, historical and 
political considerations in extremely read- 
able form.’’—Punch. 
* One of the best of the books on China... 


it can be recommended to anyone who 
wishes to acquire in a couple of hours’ 




















reading some knowledge of China’s history, 
geography, economics, and recent polities 
as a background to the present war.” 





Manchester Guardian. 






* Dr. Strong contrives a rapid survey of the 
positions and recent history of China and 
Japan, briefly summarises their polities, 
and goes on to describe the new China 
which is being forged on the anvil of war 

a moving book.’’—Glasgow Bulletin. 
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THE HAWTHORNDEN, OR 
ACADEMICIANS BEWARE ! 


Crisis. New poems by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL, winner of the 
Hawthornden Prize and the Benson Medal. Hetnemann. 
3s. 6d. 


Academies come from the French; they have a certain tact 
in these things. The Académie Frangaise serves a purpose, and 
even more does the Académie Goncourt: if one wants to keep 
abreast with what is happening in French literature it is as well 
to read books awarded the Prix Goncourt. But English academies 
are another matter, about as successful usually as the Lord 
Mayor’s Show. They do not preserve any good tradition, because 
there is no good academic tradition here to preserve ; they fight shy 
of originality, being not so much hostile to it as indifferent. The 
Hawthornden Prize started as a sort of Goncourt and did well 
with its first choices : Garnett (then unknown) and Sassoon. Since, 
it has gone down, so that earlier winners may find themselves 
sorry they were ever honoured, and future candidates con- 
sider refusal. The Hawthornden Committee have just made their 
yearly award for the best imaginative work of the year by a man 
under 41. They had at their disposal : 

The Still Centre, by Stephen Spender. 
Good-bye, Berlin, by Christopher Isherwood. 
The Death of the Heart, by Elizabeth Bowen. 
Testament, by R. C. Hutchinson. 

The Sword and the Stone, by T. H. White. 


—to mention a few obvious choices that come to mind. I would 
guarantee to produce a respectable list of twenty-five others. 
Instead they have picked on Mr. Hassall. With what object ? 
It cannot be pretended that he is in the same class with any of the 
writers mentioned above, and it cannot be pretended that he is a 
struggling and unknown author (the only other value of such 
prizes), for he writes the lyrics for Ivor Novello’s shows. 
He has an innocuous style; unlike the painters who exhibit at 
the Royal Academy, he is technically proficient, and obviously has 
an understanding respect for the masters. From time to time 
I have picked up a volume of his verse, without its striking me. 
His Crisis contains pretty passages : 

A bill from the anaesthetist—five guineas, 

Because last Saturday he sold my wife 

One of his sample holidays from life— 

So much, for such a little mound of pennies. 

Her conscious thoughts were coaxingly smoked-out 

Like bees out of a hive, so that she lay 

A surgeon’s map, each lovely hill and bay 

Free ground for the geologist to scout. 


Product of a not very exacting ear: “ coaxingly smoked-out.”’ 
I read on, not so much for my own pleasure as to discover what 
academicians like. It did not take me long to discover. A 
hint of eighteenth-century elegance (Grongar Hill), an absence 
of realism (love without sex), a condescension to nature (address 
to a primrose)—those one took for granted. More important 
was the use of epithet. You may know a writer from his epithets : 
** rook-racked, river-rounded ’’ evokes Hopkins, “‘ you sulphurous 
and thought-executing fires’? Shakespeare; Mr. Hassall’s 
adjectives might be described as blameless. “ Disciplined 
applause, noblest faculty,’ “‘ superfluous ballast,” “ private 
quirks ’’—all these appear in the course of fourteen lines. The 
secret is they are unnecessary. What could ballast thrown over- 
board be except superfluous ? This is the way to kill your verse 
stone-dead ; Mr. Hassall does it very effectively. Looking further 
in his sentences we find not only that every adjective is the one 
expected, but many adverbs and verbs too. “ But this involves our 
future, Acknowledged him the champion of his cause,” whole 
poems are built up of phrases and sentences which we have heard 
before and which emotionally mean nothing. 

There are only, perhaps, three uses of the adjective a good 
writer, and especially of course a poet, will practise. The first, 
exceptionally, is the expected, so over-used by Mr. Hassall; for 
there are passages when a very simple effect can be made by 
saying “green grass,” “blue sky.’ The second use is the 
defining; ‘‘an off-shore breeze.’ The third, and most 
distinctive, is the opposing epithet; and much poetry is made 
of it. If I write “the naked trees in the park” I’m putting 
cottonwool into my ears; but if I say “ black fountained trees ” 
I’m saying something fresh and good. What epithet for the 
waves ? Not rolling, not salty; but waves that fall like a curl, 
waves bitter, with the rasp of sandpaper, barrelled, boring even, 
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WATLING : 


A Survey of Social Life on a New Housing Estate 


By Rutu Durant. 


The author recounts the successes and failures in establishing communal 
life on one of the new housing estates. She tells how, under the stress of 
strange surroundings, the old barriers keeping people apart broke down; 
how the immigrants strove to form societies and clubs, how they founded 
an Association to protect their interests as affected by the Local Government 


authorities and by the surrounding neighbours. 


MUNICIPAL SELF - GOVERNMENT IN 


BRITAIN: A Study of the Practice of Local Govern- 
ment in ten of the larger British Cities 


By GEORGE 
national Union of Local Authorities. 


Under the direction of a committee, the author has made a study of 
the questions: “Is the modern town council in the 
Britain an organ of genuine self-government? If so, how does it use its 
lor this purpose he has personally investigated the practice 
of local government in eight English and two Scottish cities and the 
relation of the local councils to the central government. 


freedom ?”’ 


comparisons with the practice in foreign countries. 


INCOMES, MEANS TESTS AND 
PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


By P. Forp, Professor of Economics, University College, 


Southampton. 


This book provides a solid basis for a proper discussion of means tests. 
Its theme is the mutual responsibilities of members of families, and the 
There is a detailed survey of all the 
local and central means tests, and suggestions are made as to their future. 
Information respecting thousands of Unemployment Assistance Board's 
cases, drawn from eleven towns, is used for the first time. 


effect of the social services on them. 


P. S. KING & SON, 
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showing the war situation. 
three months ; 10s. 6d. half year; {1 1 0 per annum. 
Specimen copy sent on application to: 


FAR EASTERN SERVICE 


Editors : 
FREDA UTLEY and 


A. MORGAN YOUNG (late Editor “ Japan Chronicle’’), 
A weekly bulletin giving up-to-date, factual and expert 
information on China and Japan together with maps 
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TRAINING C=NTRES 


] TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARIANSHIP 
Hon. Visitor : 
Sir Frederick George a G.B.E., K.C.B., M.A., 
). Litt 
Director: J. D. Cowley; M.A., F.L.A. 
The School provides the following courses : 

1. FULL-TIME COURSES 
for undergraduates (two sessions) or for graduates 
(one session). 

2. COURSES FOR PART-TIME STUDENTS 
engaged in library work. These courses are in 
preparation for the University Diploma in Librarian- 
ship. Several of them, however, are adapted to 
preparation for the Intermediate and Final Ex- 
aminations of the Library Association. 

2. SPECIAL LIBRARY WORK 
The ordinary course for the Diploma provides 
training for public and gencral libraries, but 
facilities are available for students with special 
qualifications in science to train for special library 


work. 
4. ADVANCED COURSES 
Short courses in palaeography, bibliography, 
children’s libraries, printing and editing of 
catalogues and bulletins, etc. 
5. SCHOOL LIBRARY WORK 
Short courses in cataloguing, classification, etc., 
for school librarians. 
THE NEXT SESSION BEGINS ON MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 2nd. 
Students wishing to be admitted should apply forthwith 
to: E. L. TANngr, Secretary, University College, London 
(Gower Street, W.C.1). 











TH! BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal : 
Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in this College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Training 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fee £165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 

dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special Entrance Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degrec is easier. 935 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
or Stupies, Dept. VH902, WoLsey HALL, OxrForD. 


‘THE PROF ESSION WITH NO UNEMPLOYMENT 
Complete Teacher’s Training for Girls 
in all Branches of Physical Education, 
Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, Swimming. 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, also for 
the Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
Medical Gymnastics. 
Particulars from: ‘THE SECRETARY, 











Erdington, Birmingham. 





Anstey College, | 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED | 





(COUNTY BOROUGH © OF READING» 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
South Reading Community Centre 
APPOINTMENT OF WARDEN 

Applications are invited for appointment as Warden 
of the South Reading Community Centre. | 

The person appointed will organise recreational activities 
among adults and juveniles and should have had training 
or experience in such work. 

Salary £305—{£15—£335 with prospects of promotion 
to £380. Duties commence 1st October, 1939. The 
post will be subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Forms of application, which must be returned not 
later than the 17th July, ‘ogether with particuiars of the 
appointment, may be obtained from the undersigned at 
the Education Office, Blagrave Street, Reading, on receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be considered 


a disqualification. 
F. V. MERRIMAN, 
Cc hiet Education Officer. 





27th June, 1939. 
MATRON- HOUSEKEEPE R is required to takc 
complete supervision of the domestic side of New 

battle Abbey College of Adult Education, from October, 
1939. Active interest and experience in educational and 
social work a recommendation. Applications, accom- 
panied by particulars of qualifications and experience, and 
giving two references, should be sent to the WARDEN 
Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, Midlothian. 


ADY MARGARET HALL SETTLEMENT invites 

4 applications for the post of Warden (woman). 
Salary £200 to £250 with residence. Candidates should 
be between the ages of 28 and 48 and members of the 
Church cf England. Social work experience essential ; 
degree desirable. Applications should be made by 
July 18th to the Warden (131 Kennington Road, S.E.1 
who will supply particulars on request. 


ON. SECRETARY wanted for the Group Theatre, 
whole time. No salary. Interesting work. Apply 
by letter only, giving full particulars of previous ex- 








perience. Group Theatre, Great Newport Stree:, W.C.2. | 


HARDWORKING Jewish married couple with know- | 


ledge of English language, coming from abroad, 
desires domestic post in England. Man able to do all 
household duties, garden, drive a car, etc. Wife excellent 
cook. Box 5539. 
YOUNG 

seaside or abroad during August. Fully experienced 
—knowledge of French. Box §541. 

ZECH couple, Jewis h, urgently need work. Wife 

experienced cook housekeeper, husband gardener 

and chauffeur. Go anywhere, do any work. Box 5542. 


7 XPERIENCED Refugee Teacher would coach back- 
4 ward English and German children at home or at 
Box 5545. 


Woman, aged 26, wishes look after children | 


| 


| 


APPO-NTMENTS WANTED- aeatinnindl 


] ADY Secretary seeks post, international aflairs pre- 
4 ferred, experience Geneva, London; French 
Italian, some German. Box 5212. 


English, French, German, Czech. 


~= ECRETARY, 


b Own typewriter Scientifiz work preferred Box 
5572. 

“ERMAN refugee (30 years), Leica expert, formerly 

J war photographer for Spanish Government, de:ires 
trainee job for other specialised photographic work. 
Box 5568. 

ADY, 35, with { general practical ability and specialised 


4 knowledge of arpentry bookbinding, weavil 
pottery, needlework and allied crafts, prepared to work 
with educator or produce: Write Pea Schoo! o1 
Hancicrafts, 2 North Grove, Highgate, N 


SLOVAK Couple secks job. Expert Herbalist, Male 





‘ Nurse, Handy man 5 Wife (40), Beauty 
Specialist, cook, confectioncr, typist. Capable. reliable. 
Good English. Best references Particulars trom I 
DENT, Pension Germond, Vevey, Suisse, or Pani i- 
thala Melcice (Trencin), Slovakia 

SHORTHAND Typist desires evening work Own 
6 typewriter, knowledge French ind German 
CAN. 4705 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


DUPLICATING (Testimonials, Report 
rYPEWRITING Phe: es, Plays, ek 
SHORTHAND—Verbatim « ondensed reportin 
METROPOLITAN 'YPEWRITING AND 
REPORTING OFFICES 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
rel Holborn 6182 


] UPLICATING and Crore RITING, 
Authors’ MSS., Novels, Plays, Schedul ¢ 
All work guaranteed proof send and checked 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LIMITED 
7 Princes St., Hanover Sq., W.1. (Maytair 3163-4 
‘Tv WRITING with intellizen i 
| Low rates. LSIE NEWTON, 1 Part 
|} W.C.1. HOLborn 1169 
"TYEING MSS, Duplications, Transla S pe 
ising in Lett-winz work Very N 
Secretarial staff supplicd ANGLO-C4 B 
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checked German, French Ix 
18 Kings Drive . 
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if that’s how you feel. I looked through Mr. Hassall’s Crisis 
for mention of the sea. I found “ the surge of waves.” 

- That this sort of writing, discreetly null, is the real academic 
thing is proved by the fact that from hundreds of young poets 
Mr. Hassall has been picked, and not only by the Hawthornden 
Committee but also by the Royal Society of Literature, which has 
awarded him the Benson Medal. I acquired others of Mr. 
Hassall’s volumes (he is prolific) and a commonplace politeness 
extends to them all: 

There is a forest all of ebony 

that grows beneath the shining of the stars ; 
no other tree, not the imperious oak, 

nor sycamore, nor plane of naked bark, 

nor winter-thriving pine, may there find place, 
for all are exiled by the jealousy 

of that one ravenous multiplying bough. 

Yes, blameless I think is the word. It goes on and on in that 
fashion ; you can read yards of Mr. Hassall without anything 
happening whatsoever. What are his faults? Only, so far as I 
can see, that he has no vestige of urgency, otherwise his verses 
are admirable. No one, I am sure, could be better suited to 
write pastiche : 

Nurs’d in the dimness of a town 
ant-populous, and overgrown, 

it is a joy to urge my feet, 

beyond the complicated street, 

where Nature rears her fair stronghold 
of houseless green and wheaten gold 
by spoiling hands yet undefiled, 
bark-brown, and poppy-red, and wild. 

There’s nothing absurd, primroses don’t spring in November> 
bitterns don’t bark, or spiders fly, it is just flat, flat country 
like the landscape of Lincolnshire. In lighter mood, addressed 
to the stalls and gallery of Drury Lane, Mr. Hassall writes thus : 

Though fate may hold us far apart, 

She will turn our darkness to light ; 

Make all my dreams reality, 

That I may hold you in my arms to-night. 

Do you guess the same hand? Evidently, Mr. Ha3s.il doesn’t 
think so badly of these lines, for he adds his name. 

The Committee for whom such writing deserves honour is com- 
posed of : Miss Warrender, Sir Edward Marsh, Sir John Squire, 
Robert Lynd, Lord David Cecil, L. P. Hartley, John Sparrow. 
Would they have chosen Lady into Fox from an unknown pen 
to-day 2? I don’t think so. And since the purpose of the Prize 
is to encourage imaginative writing it would be an advantage if 
some of them showed an interest in modern poetry. Few do, 
and Mr. Sparrow once wrote a book to show how bad it 
was (Eliot and Rimbaud included). We may be thankful that 
there are not a host of literary academies in England (the James 
‘Tait Black Memorial Prize, by the way, functions admirably), 
and that this one, to-day, cuts so little ice. G. W. STONIER 


THE COLONIES, GERMANY 
AND OURSELVES 


The German Colonial Claim. By The Rt. Hon. L. S. 
AMERY. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

To the demand of a Nazi Germany for reversal of the colonial 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles there can be, according to Mr. 
Amery, “ only one reply consistent with our safety and with our 
honour, a courteous but absolutely unequivocal refusal to admit 
that the question is open to discussion.’’ Probably the majority 
of us will sympathise with this conclusion : which makes it a pity 
that the case as here stated is personal where it might have been 
made more representative and truly national, and rather narrowly 
national where it might have stated the case for civilisation as a 
whole. But it remains true that we cannot in justice make our- 
selves responsible for handing over Africans to the unfettered 
control of this Leader who, in Mem Kampf, has pronounced it 
‘“* criminal lunacy to train a born semi-ape to become a lawyer . 
and a sin against the Eternal Creator to train Hottentots and 


K\affirs to intellectual professions.’’ Given this criminal lunacy of 


racialism, and the whole spirit and outlook of modern Germany, 
Mr. Amery’s statement of a case even for the Treaty of Versailles 


iS @ not unnecessary corrective to the thinking of those who 
even yet credit this Germany with caring for abstract justice. 
‘The less said the better about some of our own historical acquisi- 


tions. It is useless also to try to persuade either Germany, or for 


that matter some of our own anti-Imperialists, that colonies are 
no economic boon to the “ possessing’ country. But clearly her 
old colonies would do little to serve the needs of that Germany 
which has deliberately upset the economic balance for the sake of 
armaments. Mr. Amery is entirely justified in retorting that when 
Field-Marshal Goering asked the Germans to choose between 
guns and butter the implied idea was “ to use the guns,”’ in good 
time, “ in order to secure the butter as well!’ Their rulers “‘ would 
look upon any concessions they secured mainly as stepping stones 
towards fresh acquisitions.” But when Mr. Amery stresses the 
obvious strategic danger from air and submarine bases threatening 
our own interests, he weakens his case by taking the Germans’ 
standpoint. The argument ought to have been that a redistribution 
of colonies except on the principles of the mandate, and accom- 
panied by general disarmament, would make it now quite inevitable 
that our African wards would again be involved in any European- 
made war—on an even vaster scale than in the tragic East African 
campaign of 1914-18. 

Certainly Germany has “ never concealed the fact that she has 
no intention of accepting the limitations of the mandatory system,” 
but we cannot ourselves base a sufficient case on the merit of our 
self-governing Commonwealth of co-equal states. Mr. Amery 
may be right that, in spite of lapses, the conception of responsi- 
bility now called trusteeship “‘was always there,” but the cde- 
pendent colonies have in truth no effective share in “‘ the Empir: 
as a living, corporate system.’’ In our own day they have known 
more of Sedition Acts than of enfranchisement. It is too like cn 
appeal to Hitler’s own conception of “ blood”’ to boast that a 
** technique of administration, based on long experience of native 
peoples and their ways, has become in some measure instinctive.”’ 
Mr. Amery’sown term as Secretary of State is gratefully remember2d 
just because he found and took occasion to give ingrained instinct 
some salutary jolts. Here, however, he harks back to an earlier 
enthusiasm as a constructive solution. On condition that we are 
left with a glorification of the “ tied-house ’’ Empire of the old 
Tariff Reformer’s dream, a regenerate and peaceful Germany is to 
play her great part in a parallel European Commonwealth. 

Yet the tragedy remains of the low productivity and the wretched- 
ly low standard of life persisting in our own colonies. To this 
extent it was entirely to the credit of the old Reich that, apart 
altogether from reprehensible military expenditure, the colonial 
budget showed large and regular annual deficits. In addition to 
political and social freedom our colonies positively need all the 
outside help they can get from foreign brains, foreign science and 
technology, certainly foreign capital. Our ‘‘ No’”’ to Germany will 
be convincing, or in any way admissible, only as we meet the 
chailenge of the colonies’ needs. W. M. MACMILLAN 


THE IRONIC DOCTOR 


The Horse and Buggy Doctor. By Artuur E. Herrzzer. 
With an Introduction by FRANcIS Brett YOUNG. Lane. 
I2s, 6d. 

This book is the life story of a man of character. That life 
began, at least after its first ten years, at the plough, with the 
author following the team across his father’s land in Kansas, 
a card nailed to the haft, containing the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, which he committed to memory during his twelve-hour 
day. It appears that he was a tall, ungainly figure, with a 
physiognomy that made girls titter. This drawback caused him, 
as it caused another man, Lincoln, from his own part of the 
States, to grit his teeth and set out to make a career. 

Dr. Hertzler has succeeded. His title is a characteristic piece 
of ironic commentary on that career. He does not, apparently, 
set much store on success, except success at a particular job. And 
his job has been medicine first and the career afterwards. He still 
calls himself a “‘ horse and buggy doctor,” and a “‘ kitchen surgeon,” 
although he now runs a private hospital of two hundred beds, is a 
famous consultant, and has written a large number of books, such 
as his ten-volume treatise on Surgical Pathology, which are in 
constant use in his own country. 

Between the two extremes lie fifty years of practice. During 
those fifty years, medicine in the States advanced from little 
more than witch-doctoring to the methods which have made 
American ‘hospitals so formidably efficient, at least on the films. 
I say this because Dr. Hertzler has aggravated my scepticism of 
the mumbo-jumbo of the latest Aesculapian ritual. And this in 
spite of the fact that he, by example, has done so much to establish 
medicine upon scientific procedure instead of the bedside manner. 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 unl:ss otherwise stated. 
APOLLO. Of Mice and Men. Tu. & Th. 
COMEDY. Tony Draws a Horse. Wed., Fri. 
COVENT GARDEN. Russian Ballet. wa.,s'. 
DRURYLANE. TheDancing Years. w.,5. 
DUCHESS. The Corn is Green. Tues., Thu. 
GLOBE. 























Rhondda Roundabout. Wed., Sat. 
PALACE. Under Your Hat. 





Tues. & Thurs. 








PALACE, (Ger. 6834.)Evgs., 8.15. Tues., Thurs., 2.30. 
Lee EPHRAIM PRESENTS 
JACK CICELY 
HULBERT and COURTNE!DGE ia 


UNDER YOUR HAT 
PICCADILLY. Ger. 4506. 5 Weeks Only.) 


Evenings, 8.30. Mats.: Weds., Sats., 2.30. 
“SPRING MEETING.” 
1/6 to 6/6. AL L SEATS BOOK ABL E. 


QUEEN’S. Ger. 4517. Evenings at 8.15 sh rp. 
Matinecs, Weds. and Sats., at 2.30. 
Return of MARIE TEMPEST. 


DEAR OCTOPUS. 


ST. JAMES’. Whi. 3903. 
Evgs., 8.30. Sharp. Mats., Wed. & Thurs., 2.50. 
AFTER THE DANCE 





Prices : 





By DopiE- SMITH. 






































PICCADILLY. Spring Meeting. Wed., Sat. by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
QUEEN’S. Dear Octopus. Wed. & Sat. | SAVOY. Tem. 8888. Eves., 8. 30. Wed. Sat., 2.30. 
eRe. 6. rr ae Rob as ee NOEL COWAR 

SADLER’ SWELLS. D’Oyly ¢ Carte Opera.s DESIGN FOR LIVING 

. a PTE. ie PRICES 1/6 to 66. All Seats Bookable. 
ST. JA AMES’. After the D " +» Th. 1 mae Ne 
: J ee ee Wed., Th. | STRAND. (Tem. 2660) At8.30. Thurs., Sat. 2.30. 

‘ . NMIR HALL PRESENTS: 

SAVOY. Design for Living. Wed., Sat. THE GENTLE PEOPLE 
STRAND. The Gentle  Poagte. SOS Ce Fk ll 
ee — seed iii aa | Sie a. (EUS. §391.) Evgs., ex. Mons., 8.30 


OPERA & BALLET 


~ COVENT GARDEN OPERA HOUSE. 


RUSSIAN BALLET SEASON 
EVENINGS at 8.45. 
(half-price) Wed. and Sat., 2.30. 


MERCURY. Ladbroke Rd., W.11. 
Evenings at 8.30. 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d 
UNTIL JULY 1sth 


BALLET RAMBERT. 
Last Performances of LADY INTO FOX 


SADLER’S WELLS, Rosebery Ave., E.C. 1. 
Evgs., at Mat., Sat., 2.30. (LAST WEER) 
dD’ OL sf CART E OPERA COMPANY in 


GILBERT & SULLIVAN OPERAS 
MONDAY, Next: TRIAL BY JURY 
and THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 
TUESDAY: THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
WEDNESDAY : PRINCESS IDA. 
THURSDAY: THE GONDOLIERS. 
FRIDAY: COX & BOX and H.M.S. PINAFORE. 
SAT., July 15 (MAT) & (EVG); THE MIKADO. 





Mats. 





(Park $700.) 
«> 6s. 





~ Jn the Garden of 
POLLARDS, LOUGHTON, ESSEX 
RI., JULY 21st, 6 p.m., and SAT., JULY 22nd, 2.30 p.m. 
THE PILGRIMS OF MECCA 
A Comic Opera by GLUCK. 
JULY 2oth, 6 p.m. & SAT., 
6.30 p.m. 
THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE 
A Comic Opera by ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI 
Producer: GEOFFREY DUNN. 
Conductor: IRIS LEMARE. 
Tickets, numbered and reserved, 10'6, 7/6, un- 
reserved 3.6, from Miss JENIFER Howano, Hon. Sec., 


THURS., JULY 22nd, 


5.7» 


Pollards, L oughton, Essex. Tel. Loughton 48. 
Inclusive tickets for the two operas, 19 -, 12 6, 9 * 
THEATRES ~ 
APOLLO. GERrard 2663. 
Evenings, 8.30. Mats., Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. 


OF MICE AND MEN 





CLAIRE Luce, Joun Mu Ls, NIALL Mac GINNIS. 
COLISEUM, Charing X. TEMple Bar 3161. 
July roth. TWICE NIGHTLY 6.30 & 9. 

For One Week Only 
“THE FLYING SQUAD” 

Prices: -, 3,6 and s/- 


Tim» 2/5 3 


COMEDY. (Whi. 2578.) Evgs., 8.30. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE in 
TONY DRAWS A HORSE 


Over 170 Performances. 


DRURY LANE. 
Evenings, 8.0. Ma ats. , Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
MARY ELLIS and IVOR NOVELL re 

THE DANCING YEARS 


DUCHESS. | (Tem. 8243. )Evegs.,8.30. Tues., Thu. 2 

SYBIL THORNDIKE end EML YN WILLIA? is” in 
THE CORN iS GREEN 

A Comedy by EMLYN WILLIAMS. 


(TEMple Bar 7171.) 











GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evgs., 8.30sharp. Wed., Sat.,2.30. | 
RHONDDA ROUNDABOUT 

MERVYN | 

JOHNS. 


RAYMOND 
HUNTLEY. 


ULIEN 
MITCHELL. 


HARVEST IN THE NORTH 


A play of Lancashire by J. L. Hodson. 
1/- to 3/6. Members only (Subscr. 1/-, Share 1/-). 
Unity Theatre, Goldington Street, N. Ww. 3 


Seats : 


VICTORIA PALACE. (Vic. 1317.) Nightly 6.20&9. 
LUPINO LANE in 


ME AND MY GIRL 


with TEDDIE ST. DENIS 
Home ¢ OF THE “ LAMBETH WALK.” 1,000th Perr., JULY 25. 
MALVERN FESTIV AL 
AUGUST 7th—SEPTEMBER 2nd 
Six World Premieres by Bripiz, HstuNG, KNox, PRICE 
and MILLER, VANSITTART and SHAw. Details from 


Telephone 777. 
REPERTORY THEATRE 


CROYDON REPERTORY. Rimage n 6001 
i; July roth, Evgs., 8. Mats., 2.30, Sat 
A. 


Michael and Mary. A. 


Malvern Theatre, Malvern. 


t., § p.m. 


Milne 


eoQNMALLS”” FRATES 


3d. a word %& for single insertions. 


4d. for words in CAPS (except the 
first.) Lines in Caps 1/9. 


Series Discounts: 5°), for 3 
insertions ; 10°, for 13 insertions ; 
15% for 26 and 20%, for §2. 





| 


FILMS 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 201 
A GREAT RUSSIAN FILM AGA 'N 
“PETER THE GREAT” (a.) 


HuMAN—V IVID—REA! 
film of the 


“ Best week.” D. Tel:graph. 


BERKELEY Cinema, Berkeley St. Ma. ¢<c 
RAIMU in 

“LA FEMME DU BOULANGER ” (a.) 
Spicy humour in Marcel Pagnol’s brillian: Frenc 
Satirical comedy. ADULTS ONLY 

EVERYMAN,. pp Hampstead Tube Stn.) Has 
MONDAY, JULY roth for SEVEN DAYS 

Brilliant ani Beautiful 
THE GREEN PASTURES (: 


From the play by Marc Con 


LONDON PAVILION. 
HAL ROACH presents 
“CAPTAIN FURY” (a) 
Starring BRIAN AHERNE, VICTOR McLAGLEN 
Showing at 11.15, 2.9, 4.35, 7.15, 9.5 


2285 


YNELLY 


GERrard 2982 


CONCERT 
TNITY STRING ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
Sunday, July 9, 3.30. Unity Theatre (EUSton 
§391). Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, et< Men.bers 
and triends. 6d., Is., 1s. 6d. 
FIESTA 
BANDON ALL CARE on Saturda July sth 
4 Come to the Great Open-:ir Fiesta at King Alfred’s 
School, Golders Green (3-11 Non-stop amusement 
Biz Fun-Fair and Market. Variety Show. F ilm. Box- 
ing, Wrestling, Ju-Jitsu, etc Fairy Wish Fulfilment 
Cliveden Set and Harry Ross Is. (1s. 6d. on day 
Children half-price. Cash orders to J. P. Brapy, $2 Hoop 
Lane, N.W.11. Proceeds for Spanish Refugee: and 
dependant aid. 
EXHIBITION 
SOCIETY FOR CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH 
rHE U.S.S.R 
July roth-22nd, 1939 
EXHIBITION OF SOVIET FOLK ARI ND 
HANDICRAFTS 
to be opened b 
His Excellency the Soviet Amas:ador 
at 3 p.m., Monday, July roth 
CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTE?, S.W 
(St. James’ Underground Sration 
12-8 Dally (excepting Sundays ADMIssi 
RESTAURANTS 
(,OURMETS come to Rules to rive ther ves trea 
J and pay their guests a compliment 
RULES, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden (licen:cd 
midnight). Estd. 1780 
‘IVE your Sherry Party at The Book WIN 
J RESTAURANT, facing British Muscum, wher 
you can also read *“* THe New STATESMAN nd take ou 
a subscription. Mus. 6428. 
‘YOME to Mrs. Cook’s, where the food is excelien 
and does you good The cooking is different {rom 
the usual restaurant type amious ior nine years to 
guality and value. Mrs. Coox’s, 12 Denman Street 


Piccadilly Circus. 


LITERARY 


FOR PROFIT. Send for 


j 
WRITE free booklei 
. _ | ReGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 191A), Palace Gate, W.8 
Minimum Twelve Words. 
| TOUR SURPLUS REVIEW COPIES 
y j . AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
Box Numbers—1/- extra. This | casH, LOEB CLASSICS WANTED. L. SIMMONDS 
: . . 84 FLEET STREET, E.C.4 Holborn <¢ 
charge includes forwarding replies. | cacti : “ 
Box Number replies should be addressed | Re es aa eee aor Postage paid 
“Box No... . c/o New Statesman and | J. Clarke Hall Ltd., 145 Fleet St., E.C.4. Ce a 
Nation, | 10 Great T urnstile, Holborn, 
pop | LANGUAGES 
All small advertisements must be prepaid | — 
and copy should arrive by TUESDAY. | py EF LINGUISTS CLUB 
Please write on ONE SIDE OF PAPER. | CONVERSATION AND TUITION 
| IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
, € : -¢% 2 | SPANISH, ITALIAN AND RUSSIAN 
Holiday Suggestions ia Special DraMatTic Soc’y. Sports C1 
- a. j CONTINENTAL SNACK~-BAR LOUNG 
cheap rate on application. | $4 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. Ho1por 
*% ONE WORD: Place names, ¢.g., St. Albans, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Golders Green. ‘Phone HEALTI! 
numbers, e.g., HOL. 3216. ’Phone 2414. Groups 
of five letters or figures, ¢.g., Y.M.C.A. or | . P : ; " a ls 
S.W.18, etc. TWO WORDS: Numberand nam : \ a = W — No AF or : .- H 
ofsirect,e.g., 24 St. George’s Street, 24 Broadway oni asener. os oss ‘all ceeiiisinae ’ re te 
— ™ - — | natural methods. — Consultations — ppointment 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 1 Ashley Place, S.W.t. | Tel.: Vicvoria 0131; and 
2 Norton Way North, Letchworth. Tel. : Let r 
A Tostal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
One Year, post free - --. 30s. Od. | . 7 ” 
Six Months ,, _ ,, - 9 152. Od. | MISCELLANEOUS 
Three ,, 7s. 64, : 
HY E your favourite suit copied exactly in Jab 
NEW STATESMAN AND neornaed Peel”’ Cumberland Tweed, £4 17 6d ] 
guaranteed or money refunded. Patterns and particular 
10 GREAT TURNSTILE, LONDON, W.C.1, pent free. REDMAYNE, Ltp., 10 Wigton, Cumberland 
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To equip himself for this he saved up as much money as he could 
during four years’ bush practice—the true horse and buggy days— 
and then departed to Berlin with wife and family, where he put 
in two years’ study, working twelve hours a day without a break 
except for one day’s illness, under Zeit, Waldeyer and Virchow. 

He returned home equipped with five thousand microscope 
slides and a considerable experience both in the laboratory and 
the operating theatre. He was at once offered the Chair of 
Anatomy in one of the large universities, but, he says, “I was 
smart enough to know that the odour of saddle leather would 
never leave me.’’ He returned to Kansas, a world where medicine 
was still primitive, although the working conditions of the doctors 
were somewhat alleviated by the coming of the motor car. There 
was no longer any need for him to spend weeks on end driving 
through mud and snow or blinding dust, snatching sleep as he 
went along, and arriving half frozen, or choked by dust and 
fatigue, to perform operations on kitchen tables, or on farmhouse 
doors taken from their hinges and laid on barrels under trees in 
the orchards. In spite of such conditions, he is able to boast 
that he rarely had cases of subsequent infection, and he says that 
this was due to the speed of operating. That is his repeated 
argument throughout the book. 

He has a contempt for abstractions, and for mass methods. 
He believes that the doctor’s science starts afresh with each 
patient. But that belief has not prevented him from collecting 
photographs and microscope slides of every possible case which 
has passed through his hands, nor of approaching each problem 
alert with humility. He never forgot the lesson of seeing Virchow, 
at eighty years of age, still going to the laboratory in the early 
morning and labelling the specimens with his own hands. Nor 
did he forget the old professor’s words, “‘ He who has never shed 
tears over his work does not know what it is to try.” 

RICHARD CHURCH 


THE CAPITAL 


Paris. By Henri Bipou. Cape. 15s. 

It is questionable whether the coming summer holidays, if 
they come at all, will be either as long, or as restful, as is cus- 
tomary ; but among those who intend to go abroad there are 
many, I presume, who will spend their time in, or near, Paris. 
Although this book is expensive, it is emphatically one they 
should buy. While the expert will be provided with days of 
unhackneyed pleasure by the exceptional lists of architectural 
remains of each consecutive period, the amateur, if he adds a 
good street map, will find a Paris—several Parises—that he never 
suspected. We have reached, moreover, a very strange and 
delicate moment in time. To say that Paris, more than any other 
city, symbolises what we mean by our culture, not only historically 
and visually, but in those qualities of bold and elegant thinking, 
of free self-knowing and living which are to be felt like exhalations 
in her air—to say this would, in quieter days, be superfluous. 
As things are, however, Paris holds buildings, objects, views, and 
modes and tones of existence which may not remain for our 
enjoyment much longer. It was destroyed by earlier Nazis 
roughly 1,700 years ago—the beaux quartiers were the Luxembourg 
Gardens of to-day ; they became vineyards dedicated to Bacchus, 
later St. Benoit—and it cannot be too often remembered that 
their descendants may try to do it again. We should make the 
most of our time. 

Paris is an immense volume, admirably translated by Mr. 
Lewis May. My only complaint concerns the almost complete 
absence of maps of the Paris a travers les dges kind among the 
otherwise numerous, and ingeniously chosen, illustrations. 
Monsieur Bidou, beginning with a geological description of the 
site, takes us from Lutetia through every architectural phase, and 
closes with news of street alterations that are as yet on paper. 
With his help, Paris can be conveniently explored in a series of 
circles which expand through history, so to speak, from the 
Ile de la Cité. This carefully collected evidence is brought to 
lite by a racy, voluminous and constant flow of information on the 
drama, furniture, food, clothes, industries, morals, arts and 
sciences. I can do no more here than hint at one or two items 
from the author’s huge and delicious repertory. Anecdotes 
abound, such as the charming fourteenth-century story of three 
ladies called Margue, Marie Clippe, and Tifaigne the co#fiére. 
On an icy winter’s night, they ate and drank their money away. 
7 ate and drank more, and all their clothes were seized. 

ked, and singing, “‘ Amour au virelt men vats,” they danced 


out of the inn to faint of cold in the street, whereupon they were 
carted off for dead, and hastily buried. An hour or so later, 
feeling warmer, they struggled angrily out of their graves, flounced 
back to the inn, and began roaring for salted herrings and wine. 
One of the most enchanting descriptions of all is that of Henry II’s 
State entry, in 1549, which was partly staged by Jean Goujon. 
There were the Crafts, with their banners, and the young burghers 
on horseback, the Children of Paris as they were called, “‘ with 
their coats covered with pearls, and carrying Cupid’s bow and 
arrows.”” Women leaned out of tapestried windows in hats of 
peacock’s feathers, or of roses. At intervals on the royal route 
were trophies and triumphal arches made for the occasion by 
Goujon, one of which comprised a rhinoceros bearing an obelisk, 
itself surmounted by a statue of Bellona. (The author speaks of 
a little-known, mutilated but still beautiful fountain by Goujon 
which may be seen in the Marché des Innocents.) The notes 
on Madame de Rambouillet are particularly fascinating. Quite 
apart from the facts that she and Mile. de Scudéry were the 
leading Précteuses, and that she probably invented the sa/on, it 
appears that in designing, in 1613, her own house, she revolution- 
ised French domestic architecture and interior decoration. It was 
she who introduced tall rooms, big windows, strict symmetry, the 
** suite ’” of rooms, and “ spaciousness ”’ generally : she introduced 
the eighteenth century, as it were, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, which was very French and reassuring of her. (Monsieur 
Bidou characteristically follows his remarks on the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, destroyed under the Second Empire, with the 
present addresses of the best remaining houses, 1600-1650.) 
This book supplies one great reminder: Paris is where everything 
happens first. In the Feast of the Supreme Being, 20th Prairial, 
Year II, we have the first modern féte. Community singing, 
plain white dresses, nationalism, statues of Wisdom—it celebrated 
a most valuable forward step in modern civilisation, and yet 
one detects a whiff of much of to-day’s horrors and nonsense. 
And there are never enough Goujons on the Left. 

Some profoundly true remarks are quoted, from 1787, on cafés. 
If only London had followed suit : 

Since cafés had come into fashion, everyone going to them, whether 
he had work to do or not, and holding converse with the other people 
present . . . keeping his head if he had got one, everyone became 
a better member of society and seemed more polished, more urbane. 

Unfortunately, I have no space for anything after the eighteenth 
century : Balzac, Zola and Aragon are quoted in useful profusion, 
which reminds me that I have another complaint, after all. For 
such a comprehensive volume, there are extraordinary omissions. 
Aragon is mentioned, but there is nothing about Gide, Cocteau, 
Valéry, Proust, Rilke or Mallarmé. Bubu of Montparnasse is hard 
to rival among modern stories of Paris, and one would have 
welcomed something on Philippe, too. But it is ungrateful to 
carp, and I will conclude with a reflection on p. 437, where there 
begins an account of fashionable Paris just before the war. From 
“ Tribe’s naked, unmounted stones’ onwards, the similarity to 
to-day is appalling. Fashion seems to smell out disaster; it 
immediately repeats certain evolutions. There is an essay in it, 
for someone. BRIAN HOWARD 


EXCHANGE WITHOUT PRICE 


Primitive Polynesian Economy. By RayMonp FirtH. Rout- 
ledge. 15s. 

Theories of economic evolution are often marred by quite 
serious misconceptions regarding the systems of production and 
exchange among primitive peoples. Concepts such as that of a 
** pre-economic ”’ individual search for food on the one hand and 
primitive “‘communism” on the other are favourite themes. 
Nor is the anthropologist entirely blameless in this matter, early 
field-workers having been so struck by the differences between 
primitive systems and our own as to exaggerate such differences 
out of all proportion to the facts. Later field-workers have modi- 
fied these points of view, but till now none has attempted to 
describe the activities of any single primitive community using the 
terminology of modern economics. 

It is this useful task that Dr. Firth has set himself to carry out 
in his account of economic conditions in the small Polynesian 
island of Tikopia, in which he performs the dual service of 
(a) giving an extremely detailed description of the whole range 
of economic activities on this island such as food production and 
its relation to population, technical processes in agriculture and 
fishing and in the manufacture of useful articles, the labour 
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London and Midlands 


THACKERAY HOTEL. 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Great Russell St., 





W.C.1. Telephones and free electric heating in all 
bedrooms. Numerous Private Bathrooms. ‘oom, 
Bath and Breakfast from 9s. 6d. per night. Illustrated 


Booklet and Inclusive Terms on application. 





EFORMED INNS.—Ask for descriptive list 
(3d. post free) of 180 INNS AND HOTELS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, 
London, Ww.) a 


ARWICK CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 

S.W.1. Room and Breaktast, ss. a night or 30s. 
with dinner, 6s. 6d. a night or 35s. to 2 gms. 
Vic. 7289. 





weekly : 
weekly. 
GUEST House in the Chilterns. Beacon Cottage, 
Aston Rowant, Oxford. Good food, comfort and 
consideration. ’*Phone : Kingston Blount 219. 
(CHILTERNS. Large attractive cottage, sleep five ; 
fruit, i gy yas 4 guineas weekly, including 
maid, three weeks August. “Phone: Radnage 110. 

















South West 


SALISBURY 
THE OLD MILL HOTEL AND RESTAURANT 
at West Harnham. 

Patronised by artists and men of letters. 

Terms from 3} gms. a week. Apply MANAGER. 

ENDIPS, Anglo- French family takes guests. XVIIth 

Cent. farm house. Comfort, books, good cooking, 

open fires, h. & c. some rooms, good centre, lovely dis- 
trict. From 2} gus. Wyndhams, Shepton Mallet, 57. 

















EVON. Farmhouse ‘accommodation. Quiet, homely. 
Borders of Exmoor. WEBBER, Batsworthy, Racken- 
ford, ‘Tiverton. 
West SOMERSET, betwe: een Minsheed and Dulver- 
ton; superior farmhouse accommodation; stag- 
hunting; hacks for hire; rough shooting; fishing: 
Inclusive. Box 4773. 


EVON AND CORNWALL. Ideal Holiday Centres. 
Free illustrated brochure No. 25. SEASIDE AND 
Country GugEst Houses, LTp., Dawlish. 


AIGNTON Lotel Atherfield, Cc ‘leveland Road ; 
3 minutes sea. H.C. Gas fires bedrooms. Interior 
springs. Inclusive moderate charges. 
UDLE IGH. SALTERTON. South Devon Coast, 
*“ Mountway ” Guest House. Modern comfort. 
No accomm« dation July 29th to August 26th. 
rporau: AY Y, SEASCAPE HOTEL. Beautifully situ- 
ated; central position. Established 20 years. 
Southern aspect with full view of Torbay. Our reputation 
for good English fare has always been a noted feature. 





Individual dicts studied. Hot and cold water. Radiators, 
gas or electric fires ; central heating throughout. Lounges 
sunny and well heated. Comfortable beds. Hard tennis 


croquet, miniature golf course, games’ room. 
Summer terms from 


courts, ) 
Garage, private park and gardens. 


3 gms. Resident Director : Mars. HARRISON. 
XORNW AL L.. Snes End, St. Ives, for “delightful 
early holidays. Quiet. Lovely views. Every 
comfort. Central. ’*Phone: 488. ‘From 2 24 gus. 


EAL modein comfort, wey grown produce, wonder- 
ful Atlantic view, 2 acres, all go to make holidays 








at Rockingham, Westward Ho! Devon, ideal. 24-4 gns. 
Miss Fou (Northam 183). 
OORDS’ FARM, Batcombe, Bath, for Mendips, 


Glastonbury, Wells. Good cooking and comfort. 


"Torquay, Howden Court 
sea by private path, garden, 

Private sitting rooms and private 

A.A. appetese. Tel.: 280711. 


Hotel. 4 minutes to 
attractive sun lounge. 
bathrooms if required. 








‘ornwal!). Unique position. 

8 miles west of Penzance, overlooking Cape Corn- 
wall and the Atlantic. For hotel accommodation or 
furnished houses on moderate terms apply MANAGER, 
Porthliedden, St. Just, Cornwall. 


co yR NWALL (Cape 


Delightful Guest House, near golf and 
Inclusive terms for riding 
Ilsington, Newton Abbot. 


| ART MOOR. 
fishing. Own horses. 
guests. Bagtor House, 
Hay tor 203. 
(CORNW ALL. Glorious west coast between St. Ives 
and Land’s End. Comfortably furnished cottages 
right on the cliffs to let for any period—holidays or 
residence. Grand spot, sandy bathing coves, delightful 
moorland country. Village near. Book now for summer 
holidays. Terms and photos. Sevier, Pendeen, Cornwall, 


| EVON. Charming Old World Residence offers 
accommodation; near sea (sandy beach); golf. 
63s.; September, s2s. 6d. WerLLeR, Court House, 


Churchstowe, 
ORNWALL. Comfortab le Guest Sven e in onapeit 
Cornish village. Modern conveniences. Sea and 


Kingsbridge. 





country. Excellent cuisine. Yachting, boating, bathing, 
fishing. Muss GARLAND, Wellside, Polruan-by-Fowey. 
*Phone : Polruan a. 


ERRANPORTH. “The famous Sumener Theatre 
adds to the natural charm of a Cornish holiday. 
Sully’ s Hotel. ‘Phone : 41. 
URAL DE VON. Mr. ond Mrs. Hnexeose ‘geceive 
few gentiefolk at Budaire, Highampton. Own 
dairy produce. From 2} gns. 
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Holiday 


Suggestions 





South 


J. SUSSEX XVth Cent. Guest House. Downs, 

garden, tennis. Ideal walking centre. Coast 

11 miles. ALLUM, Thatched Eaves, Bignor, Pulborough. 
(Sutton 229.) 








YE, Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 
, comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. 
heating. H. and c. water r all bedrooms. A. A. 


Sunny, 
Cent. 
*Phone 126. 

White Lode 

Rottingdean 9614. 


\ ODE RN HO" TEL, ov adinchinn sea 
* Hotel, Saltdean, Sussex. 
UEEN ANNE with modern comfort. 
Safe bathing, ideal family parties. 
Full August. _Rookciiff, Milford~ on- Sea. 
DEAL eunsnendions, Caravan ond 
near Hastings and Rye. 
Apply : B. Ss. T., 
ARAVAN. Quiet farm, Surrey. Own sanitation» 
fully equipped, spacious; 30s. p.w., July, Aug: 
Au LEN; , 109 Abbey Rd. Mansions, N.W.8, 


Facing sea- 
Tennis. Golf. 


domning laden 
Water, electricity, garage. 
L ordine Court, Ewhurst, Sussex. 


y ENT. Restful entenimedetien, Old-world village. 
Main services, constant hot water, efficient catering. 





Garage. *Phone: 252. Mrs. Mitts, Cottage Farm, 
Smarden. 

LIZABETHAN _ Farmhouse. Home _ produce. 

Modern comforts. Tennis, fishing. Telephone : 

249. Honey SETT, Tenterden, Kent. 

EAFORD. Miss Msrcemtt, Claremont House- 
& (Seaford 3008. Facing sea; h. and c. water in 
bedrooms ; own garden produce. Vegetarian. 


SLE OF w NIGHT. Beautifully situated own grounds 
overlooking sea and downs. Golf adjacent. Excellent 


cooking. Garage. YOUNG, Sto nehenge, Cc Chale. 
SITTLEWORTH, Santen, Fortrie Guest House, 
Real Country. Comfort, good beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. “Phone: 61. 
ENBEC UL A, DITCHLING, SUSSEX. Small 


Guest House. Delightful position facing Downs. 


| H. & C. in all rooms. Moderate terms. Telephone; 
| Hassocks 146. 
YYORTEING. Aller Soun, Private Hotel. Central 
position, all modern comforts, good garden 
garage. Terms from 2) gms. ’Phone: 1749. 
. USSEX. —Delightfully rural. Healthy. Hour London. 


‘ Attractive old house (modernised). Well-known 


among gentlefolk for comfort and cuisine. 3)-4 gms. 
Scottish Proprietress. Golf, Fishing, tennis, bowls, 
Chequers, Pulborough. 

USSEX. Malt House, Uckfield. Guest House 
\ Highly recommended. Beautiful garden. Easy 
access to sea, downs and Ashdown Forest. Excellent 
cuisine. Own produce. ’Phone: 245. 


AREFREE holiday. Sea Bathing 


Downland. 
Rambles. 3 guineas. Old country house. Wyke 
Cottage, Felpham, ‘Sussex. 
TEW FOREST. co Guest House. Friendly 
+ atmosphere. Peaceful surroundings. Tennis. 
Riding. Lovely country. L&onarp, The Guest House, 
Godshill, I ordingbridge, Hants. Telep hone: 2168. 


S' AL TDE AN, Brigh ton. 
A guest house. Tel. 


GL E NDOWER, 
Rott ing dean 9552. 


first-class 





FOREST. The Forest Hotel. 2a 
Excellent food. Ideal for walking ; 
Good train service. 


~AVERN AKE 
Burbage 6. 
forest and downs. 


[Ste OF WIGHT. Country house, mains water, 
H. & C., electric light, indoor sanitation, 23 acres, 
shore, safe bathing, sunbathing enclosures, 

Brochure (stamp) N. S. Critchard, Woodside, 
1.0.W 


tennis. 
Wootton, 


West and Wales 


(CHEL rENHAM SPA, in the heart of the incomparable 
“ Cotswold, and centre for tours to the Wye and 
Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endiess entertain- 
ment. Sport for all. Illustrated Guide free from Depr. 8, 








Town Hall, Cheltenham. TRAVEL BY RAIL. 
“} IGHTREE, Leintwardin Bucknell, Salop. | 
Ideally centralised for Here! ordshire, Shropshire | 
and the Welsh Marches. Trout fishing. Tariff on | 
request. 
EMBROKESHIRE. To Jet, furnished house, 
modern conveniences. Overlooking sea. Accom- 
modate seven. ‘weuby. 


Jooms, Brackenlea, Penally, 


OSS-ON-WYE. Quiet, bracing, sunny situation. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Separate tables. Vi-spring mattresses. 
Central for all parts Wye Valley. Miss MarrHews, 
Galen Lodge. 





ENALLY. Private Guest House, accom. 
April to November. Special diets studied. 
Liwyn, Penally, Tenby, Pem. ‘Phone: Tenby 55. 


8 persens 


Bron 


West and Wales—continued 


ONWAY. Gateway to Snowdonia. River, sea and 
mountains. Stay at Clemence’s Criterion Hotel 
Castle Street. Cosy divan rooms, 6s. 6d. with breakfast. 
Special en pension terms. 


NOWER. Quiet modern home, two minutes ideal 


” beach. Bathing, golf. Natura] unspoiled surround 
ings. ‘“ Casita,”’ Caswell Bay. 

BERYSTWYTH. Ideal sea and country holidays 
+ Beautiful situation. Modern. Mason Gwyldwr 


Lianbadarn. ‘Phone: 617. 

YARENT’S HOLIDAYS. While you are away 
_ children would be happy in a country house which, 

during the school holidays, is entirely given up to the 

well-being and happiness of children (over 9 years). 

Apply Box 5448. 


your 


North West 
] ON’T travel abroad this year! The new Pillar 
Hotel, Langdale Estate, nr. Ambleside, set amidst 
mountains woods and lakes, offers greater attractions 


Squash rackets, tennis, swimming-pool. An ideal centre 
for climbing and fell walking. Write for brochure or 
telephone Grasmere 82. 


I AKES. Beautiful Buttermere, “ Vicrort4,” leading 

hotel between Honiston Pass and Cockermouth. 
Swiss balconies. Electricity; h. andc. Unique grounds. 
Telephone : 2. Pension from £4 §s. 


AKE DIS” TRICT. Chapel Ridding, Windermere 
4 Large private house modernised for guests. ‘Tele- 
phone: Windermere 28s. 


East and North East 


WE NSL EY DAL E, one mile Aysgarth. Guest House 
for energetic or restful holiday Near moor 
Thoralby, near Leyburn, York 


SMITH, Warnford, 


(COMBINE Cure with Holidays at HARROGATE. 
The invigorating moorland air, the many entertain- 
ing things to do and see are as n part of the Cure 
as the natural healing waters These’ are C nad Monthly 
Returns by Rail. Guide, L. A. WitsHere, Information 
Bureau, Harrogate. 
XVII century guest 
modernised (centra 
Great historic 


HAXTED, ee, The Priory, 

house. Comfortable, 

electricity, telephone). 
week y 


heating 
interest. 24 guine 


Grand Hotel Private ea front, 
modern, excellent cuisine and service. 
Bowls, Dancing, Concerts. Garage. 
inclus. terms. Brochure No. 31 from 


| omnes: 
A 


Completely 
Bathing, Tennis, 
Fully lic., mod. 
SECRETARY. 





ARK HOUSE, Black 
16th C. Guest House ; 


Notley Braintree, Essex 


quiet, iniormal. ¢ a day. 


Scotland 


J, DINBURGH GUEST HOUS! Central. Excclient 

4 cuisine. From 7 6d. mightly from 63 yeck 

45 Manor Place. lel. : 204191. 

FEDINBt RGH. Manor Hotel, so Manor Place 
4 quiet, comfortable, modern Terms from 1! 

per day. Reduction per week T« 228191. 


Ss‘ NDREWS. To let Augu mid-September 
Ps roomed flat, bathroo henett p 
2 Howard Place 


See OBSER, 


S' THERLANDSHIRI Ay 
‘ recommends mitortable lods cel] 
ooking, running water h. and < ea boat Vacan 
July, August, September Apply Mas. Ro 
Rhiconich, By Lairg 


mer Valla personall 


Ireland 
CHILL ISLAND Strand Hot Dug Mi 
4 Beautifully situated on f bathing strand 
Magnificent scenery Hot and cold water Ful 
licensed, fishing and hooting. _ SHERIDA 
Proorietoi 


A CHILL, West Ircland Dugort Hote midst mag 
4 nificent cliff and mountain scenet golden strand 
Special reduction for familie Apr M ] Lis 

CHILL ISLAND, West Ireiand Burke Pri 
- Hotel, beside beautiful bathing rand 
mountain and cliff scener Moder 
mistress, Dugort. 








YOUTH-WEST Coast of Ircland Small Guest 
i. House Sailing. boating, bathing, fishing» Good 
food a speciality White House, Castle Towns 
Co. Cork 
I ALLYCASTLE, Co. Antrim d use 

run as (Guest House sca, tennis 
courts. Golf links Free trout fishing Good baihing 





Apply Mrs. Priest_ey, Raghery House 

\ JICKLOW MOUNTAINS Unique u n 
London 10 hours. Open moorland b ed 

gardens, good cooking; 18-hole golf course §¢ 


UNG, Carrigoona Cottage, Kilmacanoguc 


|Holiday Suggestions Continued on 
Page 67 
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situation and the various systems of exchange, and (6) analysing 
these so as to determine how far the processes can be stated in 
terms of modern economic theory and how far they cannot, 
pointing out at the same time to what extent such theoretical 
bases appear to need modification. 

In doing this, however, Dr. Firth makes no sweeping generalisa- 
tions regarding primitive economics as a whole. ‘Thus he points 
out that while in the Melanesian island of Malekula not very 
far away there is an elaborate system of interest on loans (these 
being in the form of tusked boars returnable in kind with due 
allowance made for growth during the period of the loan), in 
Tikopia the media.of exchange are different and no such interest 
is demanded. So also, in this small community with a population 
of little more than 1,200 living on an island less than three miles 
square and seventy miles from the nearest land, there are no 
markets comparable to those found even among quite primitive 
peoples elsewhere. On the other hand, the Tikopia share with 
all primitive peoples .he intimate connection between economic 
and social obligation that is perhaps one of the main features 
which, together with a lack of price mechanism, distinguish early 
stages of culture from our own. 

In this way an immense amount of economic activity takes 
place under the guise of reciprocal gifts between relatives and is 
intimately bound up with the whole kinship structure. Elaborate 
exchanges take place also during the mourning rites for dead kin. 
Thus the modern concept of maximisation of satisfactions cannot 
be maintained unless what economists are pleased to call 
‘“‘ irrational’ values independent of the actual value of a given 
object are admitted as valid, as they certainly are in a society 
in which every member is personally connected with every other, 
and human contacts have to endure and cannot lapse after the 
immediate economic relationship has ended. On the other hand, 
the concept of capital exists in embryonic form in the stocks of 
bark-cloth and other goods accumulated for exchange and dis- 
tribution on ceremonial occasions, working capital being repre- 
sented by such things as canoes used for fishing. Centralised 
control directed towards the preservation of foodstuffs is exercised 
by the elected chief by means of tabus and other devices. 

Such positive measures are balanced by what would appear to us 
to be purely destructive ones, such as the felling of fruit trees or the 
burning of a seaworthy canoe during mourning. But these also 
produce satisfaction of a type that could not be had without 
possessions, and are no less rational than the burning of wheat 
and coffee that forms part of our own modern economic practice 
while masses of our population lack food. Dr. Firth, however, 
has no political axe to grind and has no more brief for the noble 
savage than for the modern capitalist. One of the great merits 
of this valuable book, as of all his work, is the balanced lucidity 
with which he sets forth a difficult problem without bias and in 
language which, while technical, is never obscure. 

JOHN LAYARD 


THE DONG 


The Duchess of Popocatapetl By W. J. Turner. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

Volume three of Mr. Turner’s lighter-than-air autobiography. 
What’s he talking about ? God knows. Who are Airbubble and 
Blow 2? God only knows. This, like the other volumes, is a 
froth of talk, talk disembodied, effervescent and dotty. Blow 
oes to Persia and several chapters relate his adventures there ; 
e goes to Cambridge; he goes to the War; .and ends up in 
Bloomsbury. Here a number of people are introduced into the 
story under their own names, Sullivan and James Stephens (both 
admirably described), Sassoon, Hodgson, Eliot, Clifford Sharp, 
etc. Henry Blow is a queer person all round, particularly in his 
relations with women, whom he seems to know better in a line of 
verse than in life. Here is his description of himself—oh no, it 
is about Airbubble : 

* You hear, in those curious and delightful dialogues, the voice of 
Airbubble as he speaks to you across the dinner-table, as he utters, 
slowly, hesitatingly, on a note of something like perplexity, his odd, 
paradoxical, comments about life. It is to the living Airbubble that 
you are listening here, and the Airbubble of everyday intercourse, 
propounding, with that inimitable mixture of b/ague and seriousness, 
the most startling propositions about art and ethics, religion, passion, 
love.” This was written by Aldous Huxley... . 


oa 
g 
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But was it? Wasn’t it rather by Turner? Or by Blow, or 
Airbubble ? Or all three? I have never yet read an argument 
of Turner’s which I knew whether to take seriously or not. He is 


quite capable of believing that the.earth is flat, that Cosi fan tutte 
contains the tragic truth about women, that he could make money 
out of betting if he only had it to put on. Anyone with more 
intuition and less knowledge of life it would be difficult to come 
across. One of his delusions, which he is fond of retailing over din- 
ner (for manner of delivery, see above) is that he is the typical 
Englishman. He is particularly fond of this gambit with foreigners, 
Then why does one read him, why listen to him ?- Well, I suppose. 
somewhere the truth is there; in his boots perhaps. 
Not quite the truth, though; ohdear,no. But the wildest nonsense 
in the world. The sort of nonsense you’ll find in Lear, with a 
tragedy of its own. He has the startling imagination of a good 
poet. I have often looked hard at Turner while he was spouting 
away, wondering if he were the Dong with the Luminous Nose. 
Yes, I think, after this book, he must be. G. W. S. 


MAGIC 


The Ship That Flew. By Hitpa Lewis. 
Press. 6s. 

It is rather good in ways and magical. The magic stuff goes in 
ups and downs ; first it’s a bit boring then magical, then boring 
and so on. There are four chief characters—that is John, 
Humphrey, Sandy and Sheila and I think it must be almost true. 
They are middle-class children and rather arguesome. It’s 
difficult to tell the difference between the two girls but the boys 
are quite different and the whole lot are interesting. 

It’s the sort of book that is a bit too exciting. You almost 
don’t want to read the next page in case something terrible happens. 
The sort of thing that happens is that they go to Asgard where 
the Roman gods live and one time they went to the Middle Ages. 
This part is the best part for telling you about history. (If you 
are a parent reading this, tell your child it’s in the time of the 
Feudal System because it doesn’t tell you this in the book and he 
mightn’t know.) 

The only big picture is the frontispiece but there are lots of 
others in the book only they don’t have a say underneath, but 
that oughtn’t to stop you from buying it. 

GILBERT BAKER (etat 7) 


Oxford University 


Gloucestershire : SHELL GuiIDE. By ANTHONY WEsT. Faber. 3s. 6d. 

These Shell Guides are a model of the descriptive guide. Well- 
annotated, well-mapped, superbly illustrated, they are a good advertise- 
ment (as they are intended to be) for the literary department of Shell. 
Mr. West devotes most of his space to Cheltenham and the less-known 
parts of Gloucestershire. His chief fault is, indeed, that he ignores 
Bristol, and there is little of the Cotswolds. No doubt they 
have been too much written about, but we should have been glad to 
read of them again from a pen so fresh as Mr. West’s. What he does 
include, though, is excellent. His brief description of Cheltenham, in 
which he rebuts the usual charge of Victorian stuffiness and praises the 
lovely squares and Georgian houses so many visitors miss, is brief, 
vivid and very much to the point. It is agreeable, too, to find the 
George Hotel at Mitcheldean photographed here. It is, as Mr. West 
says, the most striking public-house in the county. The illustrations 
of Cheltenham are particularly well chosen and include an old bill of 
the Fly Waggons plying between Cheltenham and London. 


Wyndham Lewis the Artist. From Blast to Burlington House. 
By WyYNDHAM Lewis. Laidlaw. 15s. 

Surveying the battlefield on which, for the last quarter of a century, 
he has been fighting for art in England against the forces of apathy and 
antiquarianism, Mr. Wyndham Lewis sees himself worsted—England 
has always been an unsafe home for the Artist. Now it is, says 
Mr. Lewis, less healthy than ever. If art is not to die out altogether, 
it must win the favour of the public in a less strange guise. Mr. Lewis 
has, in fact, adopted a policy of appeasement, for to him it is axiomatic 
that the public is essential to the artist (or is that only the excuse that 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis the writer makes to Mr. Wyndham Lewis the 
Artist, for using his time in writing ?) 

So ‘‘ Super-nature ” is launched instead. ‘“ Nature,” so that it shall 
be recognisable to the public, and “‘ Super” just to make it more 
attractive. Times are desperate, and Mr. Lewis demands a united 
front. This implies the capitulation of the abstractists. Messrs. 
Moore, Sutherland and Nicholson are to join forces with Messrs. 
Matthew Smith and Pitchforth, and refrain from frightening the man 
in the street. But this is not merely a tactical measure, nor a retreat. 
Mr. Lewis can give the command “ Back to Nature” without losing 
ground, or marching back to impressionism. The discipline of an 
abstract period is not to be forgotten, nor are the words he wrote in 
defence of vorticism to be counted out of date. 

Here they are, prefaced by a new pamphlet, collected together, from 
Blast, The Caliph’s Design and The Tyro. This volume shows him a 
perceptive and brilliant critic, quick to see the monotony of cubism, 
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HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS ABROAD 
— wie irom page 65 


ISIT Corsica this year! All-in tour with 1 week in 
Corsica (inc. 3 full-day motor excursions com- 
prising full circuit of islend) and 1 week in Nice (with 
various free facilities) and short stay in Paris. Comfort- 
able hotels, good food. A tour full of interest and wild 
beauty at the amazing price of £14 17s. 6d. for 16 days. 
Party leaves London, Aug. 12. Numbers limited. 
Write early for details to Prospect Tours, Ltd., 115 
Seasesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


ONLY .Y few places left for 22 day tour to U.S.S.R. ond 
Scandinavia leaving London Aug. 5. Conducted— 


£26 105, ‘inc. Also few places for 22 and 29 day tours 
to U.S.S.R., conducted by Mrs. Marjorie Pollitt, leaving 
Aug. 12. Details of these and other Soviet teurs from 


W.C.2. 


Prospect Tours Ltd., 115 Shaftesbury Ave. 





WITZERLAND, SCHWYZ. Hotel Pe a for 

& sunshine, health and pleasure Excellent cookery, 

all diets. Unrivalled view. Typical Swiss countryside. 

Trips arranged. Terms from {2 iss. per. week. All 
inclusive. 

TEAR DIEPPE, Grand 

Picturesque country, 

food. Pension 45-60 /rs. 
Bahan: Berneval 1. 


IVIERA. HOTEL DE LA MER, Cap Martin. 
Facing full south in own grounds direct on Sea. 
Buse: to Menton and Monte Cc. arlo. Pension 7s. inclusive. 


Sw! TZERLAND, 


every comfort. 
All diets. 


Hotel, Risente - Mer. 
bathing, sands, tennis. 
Personal recommendation. 





LUGANO. Hotel Quisisans for 
Beautiful gardens. Excellent cuisine. 
Swimming-pool. ‘Terms 9-12 Sw. Francs. 


~PECIALIST SUMMER TOURS TO U.S.S.R. 

for Lawyers, Educationists, Students, Doctors. 

Dates and prices from: Society for Cultural Relations, 
98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. (EUSton 2315.) 





PARIS Vme, Hotel and Pension 
Fossés-St. Jacques. Central ; 
Good rooms from 15 /rs. daily ; 


NV OUNTAINEERING. One or two people wanted 

to join young coupie climbing in Bernese Oberland 
with guide, from Au. Cost £6 exc. fare. 
Write 238 Elder Aye., 

~ OUT H OF FRANCE JOIN SMALL GROUP 
GOING TO CASSIS- SUR-MER, unspoilt fishing 
village. Bathing, basking, open-air cafés. Fortnight 
beginning Aug. 15. Box 5370. 


pre 8 rue des 
heart Latin Quarter. 
special monthly terms. 








3rd to 13th. 
N.8. 


HOUSES, FLATS, PROPERTY, etc. 
For —“ To Let and Wanted 


ONDON FURNISHED COTTAGE — (Purley). 
4 Accommodate two. Modern conveniences. Quiet 
district. Garden. Write: SwALe, 28 Border Road, 


Syouiam, S.E.26. 
OVELY furnished Cottage. Garden, 

4 door san., electricity. Quiet village. 
CAUTLEY, North ‘eaghem, Diss, Norfolk. 





out- 
two. 


garage, 
Suit 


UCKS. 
longer ; 
near London bus route. 


TORTH CORNWALL. Furnished cottage to 
- on farm. Three double bedrooms, bath, hot 


Cottage to let, partly furnished; year or 
3 bedrooms, all modern conveniences ; 
Box $555. 


let, 
and 


cold, indoor sanitation. Garage. Quiet surroundings ; 
beautiful coast. Box 5306. 
SOUTH DEVON. Modern house to let, August, 


Le 4 bedrooms, garage, garden ; 2} miles sea, 
JENKIN, batenemnnats near Paignton. 


NHANCERY LANE. 
rooms, kitchen, bath. 
9 a.m. 


IO moors. 


Self-contained flat. Three 
£100. HOL. 6664, before 


} LOOMSBURY. Large unfit 
flatlet, facing gardens. 
before 1.15 p.m. 


one-roomed 
MUS. 8059 


irnished 
Use kitchen. 


N ODERN furnished self-contained flat to let opposite 
4 Balliol College. Write Miss Fraser, Boswell 


House, Broad Street, Oxford. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON. Unfurnished 
lat. 36 Harrington Road. Apply: 
102 Brompton Road. 


third-floor 
BERRY MAN, 


and sitting- 
iness woman's 
progressive preferred. Box 


JICTORIA. 

room, 

private flat. 
5576. 


Well-furnished bedroom 
use kitchen and bath, in bus 
Women only, 


*TUDIO wanted for summer in London. Furnished, 


residential. Box §578. 


\ TEST SUSSEX COAST. 
bungalow Aug. 26 to Sept 


china, cutlery, 


Wanted cottage or 
. 9. 3 bedrooms, linen, 
near sea and downs. Box §547. 
y‘ YUNG couple. academic, 

part house, Chelsea preferred. Box $560. 


4,100. 


ANTED : 
rooms, k. 


flat, 23 
Box 5595. 


self-contained 
Central London. 


Unfurnished 
and b. 


Good | 








require non-mansion flat or | 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A dusty, germ-laden atmosphere or a 
chilly evening can easily cause a Summer 
cold—dangerous because it destroys the 
vitality you should be building up for the coming 


winter. Get rid of it quickly with Vapex. 
Breathe the pleasant vapour which penetrates 
to the innermost passages of nose and throat, 


easing the breathing, relieving amy headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs before they become 
dangerous. Vapex is perfectly safe for children. 


From your Chemist 2/- @ 3/- 


vies THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 


ACCOMMODATION. 
To Let 


7 NIGH’ r SBRIDGE, Montpelier Street. Well 
furnished sitting-room and bedroom, H. & C., 

with breakfast, first floor. Write Box 5475. 
FUL RNISHE D and wafernished rooms in quiet pleasant 
house. Meals if po. 18s. 6d. to 32s. 6d. 

22 Belsize Avenue, N.W. Primrose 1043. 


{ YDE PARK. 82 eee Gardens, W.2. Ambas- 
sador 2941. H.andc. basins. ss. 6d. nightly with 
breakfast, from 235. 6d. weekly. 


} OLL AND PARK. 
2ss. Constant hot water. 
Central London Tube. 
E TON AVE NUE. Swiss Cottage. 
* an International Atmosphere. 
2 gns. incl. PRI. 


‘ Meden rooms with breakfast, 
Quiet house. I min, 
19 Clarendon Road. Park 7016. 
Guest House with 
Good Food. Single 
and dble. rooms. 6466. 
i AMPSTE AD HEATH. Divan bed-sitting rooms> 
h. and c., central heating, breakfast, use kitchen 
and dining room, quiet, from 23s. 6d. HAM. 3288. 
Write 21 Pond Street, N.W.3. 
USINESS woman offers 
share furnished flat. 
Box 5553. 


partial board or would 
Battersea Park. Near Victoria 


JACANCY 
N.W.6. 


for two men at 91 Greencroft Gardens 
Single rooms. Maida Vale 1951. 

with baths, breakfast 

om 27s. 6d. per week. 
S.W.s. 


le ee Service Room 
. 6d. per night; f 
FLAX. 1181. 29 West Cromwell Road, 
S it guedhie 7 ? An inoffensively 
progressive people; near city; 
Write Box 5590. 


furnished room 
moderate terms. 


( AKLEY COURT. 29 Oakley Street, Chelsea. 

FLAxman 9864 Well-furnished modern divan 
rooms, h. and c. ample bathrooms; 25s. and 32s. 6d., 
including breakfast. 


GINGI E divan room, overloc king river 


small private 
family. Meals as required. Putney 4348 


if AMMERSMITH Lady lodger wanted Room 
19» 13, overlooking ypen acres Se e Batt 
breakfast, supper. Full board week-ends. £2 
16 Luxemburg Gardens 
ARGE furnished studio room, white walls, overlook- 
4 ing seclud ted garden Private house. Kitchen. 
£1; or double. Primrose 65 





(CHISWICK. Fenant leavir after 3 years recom- 
~ mends furnished ro charmin g = world 
private house Service, garde mooring mghts, near 
tennis, golf. Chiswick orf 
oa “wry RY. Attractive room in private flat to 
end July to mid-September. Use of 
kitchen, Hew yom. Box 5¢ r ring weekdays Euston 
2368 
GROUP ACCOMMODATION 
] ECTURE room eating 80) available social 
4 meetings, lecture pupils’ concerts, eX For 
| terms, apply SECRETARY, 34 Nottingham Place, W 








with | 


i 


wt L 
to 
for summer months 


ences offered. 


;OR those who are not quite able to deal 


life, a real home with understanding and experienced 
care, on psychological lines is offered in beautiful countr 
house.—Drs. references Box $476 
GECONDARY School Teacher (first lass Honour 
& Zoology, 16 years’ experience) seeks another wv 
willing and competent to share her work and : 
alleviate unemployment. Reply Box 5587 
I OSPITALITY (country) wanted for three weel 
August for young, educated refugee lady I 
35 Matheson Road, London, W.14. 
ARENTS, Vienna, will STARVE, unle GUAR- 
ANTOR found. Who will help? Write Smrcxa, 
11 Hemyock Road, Birmingham, 2< 
EWISH couple in Germany in great plig! ech 
Situation aS servants wife excellent 4 n 


housekeeper. 


~WEDISH 
5 Write 


PERSONAL 


Austrian refugee, living on small allows 
(longer if possible). 


Box §§32 


with 





Box §577 


Beginner requires lessons, evenings « 
MISss 


London, W.2. 


USSIAN tuition, in all branches, by trained, expe« 

enced native lady teacher. London referen 
Central. Bex 5248. 

JILL some kind family give home to intellige 


y 


Zz 


WOUND! D _TER? 
Matric. (Hon. Eng 
sedentary employment of a literary nature 


‘IRL 


Czech girl of 11 Telch, 11 Westend Cx 


2riory Road 


INTERNATIONAL BRIGADER 


Box <¢ 


another share Bloomst 


urgently require 
] Arrangements comple 


flat, school-terms onl; 


Box $554. 


I 
\ 


lady requiring massage. 
after children 


\ 


TORD BLINDNESS, difficulty in reading 
spelling treated by original rapid method. Edi 
tional Psychologist can accept a few more case Box $§79 


\ 


expenses. Write 


I 


OSPITALITY for young 


TANTED: au pair 


JIL! 


OW 


student 
tew months 


Chen refi 
English references, for Box $55 
work for immer mor 
companion to invalid or ini 
Wiil act as lady-help 


Excellent lady 


Box 5558 


you take 
August or 


refugee girl (14) on 
September ? 
DELAFIELD, 188 Su 


your hoh 


TO STOP SMOKING. 


harmless, as grateful 1,c testify Either 





Write: CARLTON CHEMICALS, 251 Birmingham. 

"THE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARI 
imvites enquiries for those requiring Pri, 

Secretaries of either sex. (No fees For comprel 

brochure apply SecreTary (NS), 8 New ¢ r 

Inn, London, W.C.2. (Holborn 2208 


RTISTS OR JOURNALISTS 


a kind-hearted reader loan two or three roon 


JOHNSTONE, 180 Suss¢ Garde 


_ Quick, cheap, lastin 





Excellent refer- 


normal 


nt 


, typing, some Spanish, desire 


4t 


pec 


wecekls toward 
sex Gardens, W 


+ 57 Red Lion Street, W.C.1 1s 
TUDIST CLUB, RESIDENTIAI 15 minutes { 
- Marble Arch (Telephone: Gia. 6153 Equip} 
for table tennis, artificial sunlight, exerci am 
darts, etc., hot and cold showers. Write enclos 
stamped envelope. SECRETARY 72 Shoot Up Hi 
N.W.2 
Th! SE two old pals, whose bond is strong 
Met as keen smokers of TOM LONG 
INVOLVES CRUELTY 


Free Literature, including Recipe 
THe VEGETARIAN Society, s7 Princes Stree 
Manchester, 2 
‘Teo many bomb Marylebone rH 
PANTING, Portrait Photogra ! Fran 
for a holiday. Letters will be torwarded 
Street, W.1 
[ DETECTIVES I J iri 
moderat« ( itatior R 
DETECTIVES, 12 H ta Street, W- m. Bar 
FURNISHING 
CYPRUS CARPETS AND Ri 
texture and colour indw i ine 
Send tor samples to sole imp R »HO 
2598 Tottenham Court | MUS 
COUNTRY HOLIDAY ! y 
Lx FUNDS URG! ll 
ecr : I 
sift ul N 
Mrs -. 4 Cal 
Stree hie R W.Cul 





\ EAT EATING 
‘ WHY NOT TRY VEGETARIANISM 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates and all information on page 63 
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the superficiality of Futurism, the devitalising effect of Picasso, of the 
* amusing,” of “‘ good taste”? and maliciously happy in his labels. 
It shows him also stiffmecked from turning his face from the past, 
insensitive to painting for its own sake, urgent, in the English Puritan 
tradition, for progress and worthy subject-matter. His views did not 
bind him to Vorticism. All he was bound to was Life and the Future. 
An interpretation of Life in terms of the future meant, in 1914, Man, 
in terms of the Machine, but there is no reason why Nature should 
not now replace it. 


BOOKS TO COME 


The most recent phase of Mr. Middleton Murry’s political thought 
will be illuminated by a new book, The Defence of Democracy, to be 
published by Cape on July 21st. Describing himself rather questionably 
as “‘ nothing more than an average Englishman,” he has set out to define 
modern democracy and discover means for its defence. A critical 
examination of Communist theory leads him to the conclusion that 
orthodox Marxism is inadequate to modern problems whose solution 
lies rather in a synthesis between Socialism and Christianity with the 
Church of England as the instrument of salvation. 

Cape will also publish on the same day a further instalment of 
selections from Kilvert’s Diary, edited and introduced by William 
Plomer. The first volume was one of the most curious and delightful of 
last year’s books. In the present volume, which covers a longer stretch of 
time than its predecessor, the Rev. Francis Kilvert leaves the Wye Valley 
for Wiltshire and records visits to many other places, including London 
and Bath. At the beginning, he is much occupied with a love affair, but 
he retains the same extraordinarily vivid interest in everything he sees 
and particularly in the young and beautiful. There are sidelights on 
local history and customs, children, dreams, seaside nudism and current 
events. The third and final volume of the Diary will be published 
next year. 

Two books appearing this month deal with what may be called the 
undemocratic influences which affect British politics. Who Are the 
Tories ? is the title of a tract for the times to be published by Gollancz 
on July 17th. The authors, a lady and gentlemen who guard themselves 
from reprisals under the pseudonym Simon Haxey, give practical advice 
to local Labour workers on how to discover the relevant personal facts 
about the Conservative M.P.s in the various constituencies. "They have 
made an intensive inquiry into the extra-parliamentary activities of 
Government M.P.s—their directorships, personal interests in industry, 
the suppression of democracy and the exploitation of colonial peoples, 
and their methods of seeking to influence public opinion. 

The other book, King, Lords and Gentlemen, is an examination of the 
social influence in our Government by Karl Heinz Abshagen, a German 
newspaper correspondent who has worked in this country for many 
years. The author discusses the influence which the King and the 
Court may exercise on politics ; the importance in our political system 
of the great families and the public schools; and the nature of the 
Church of England “for gentlemen.” Herr Abshagen is writing 
mainly for his own countrymen. It is interesting to observe that he 
regards our curious system, not as a misfortune or a joke, but as a great 
national asset—something which nothing but the loss of a major war 
can overthrow. 

Nine years ago, D’Arcy Cresswell, the New Zealand poet who 
received his first encouragement from Arnold Bennett, published 
The Poet’s Progress,in which he described his experiences as a door-to- 
door salesman of his own poetry. Since then he has been living in a 
shanty by the sea in New Zealand “ resurrecting the true Universe.” 
Che result of this resurrection will be made manifest in Present Without 
Leave, an account of his life in England and New Zealand during the 
last ten years, which will be published by Cassell on July 2oth. 

In The Case Against Japan, to be published by Jarrolds on July 2oth, 
Mr. Charles R. Shepherd, using as evidence Japanese sources and 
statements, sets forth the facts of Japanese aggression in China, including 
the attempt to bring about the economic and moral collapse of the 
country through systematic smuggling and the encouragement of the 
opium habit. Mr. Shepherd became Professor of History at Graves 
‘Theological Seminary in Canton in 1913 and has been a student of 
Oriental affairs for a quarter of a century. During 1936, he was in 
Shanghai, Canton, Nanking and Peiping and met many of the Chinese 
leaders. 

An unusual novel of Chinese life, Lotus Blossom, written by an 
authority on the country who conceals his identity under the pseudonym 
George Lancing, will be published by Robert Hale this week. The 
story centres round the Dowager Empress of China and is stated to be 
remarkable for the correctness of its detail. Mr. Lancing, who speaks 
Chinese and has spent many years in China, has had access to scenes 
and properties not usually exhibited. 

Nelsons are publishing on July roth five new books in their Discussion 
Series, price 2s. each: The Monroe Doctrine and World Peace, by 
Livarts Scudder; Economics for Democrats, by Geoffrey Crowther ; 
Scrence and Civilisation, by A. C. Bernard Lovell; The World’s Open 
Spaces, by George H. T. Kimble; and The Nature of Dreams, by 
\. J. J. Ratcliff. 

The Corporate State in Action : Italy Under Fascism, by Carl Schmidt, 
comes from Gollancz on July 17th. Martz Scort-JAMES 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 488 
Set by Sam Smiles 


The enforced intimacy about to be inflicted upon Militiamen 
is likely to prove embarrassing at first to members of our far 
from classless society. The usual prizes are offered for five 
hints to the over-educated and five hints to the under-educated 
upon how not to offend each other’s sensibilities. I want people 
to talk sense. 


RULES— 


1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, July 14th. 


2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 


4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our 
next issue. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 486 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


The usual prizes of Two Guineas and Half a Guinea are offered 
for answers (in not more than 250 words) to the following questions : 
What man, or woman, in the past would you most like to have been, 
and why ? 


Report by Raymond Mortimer 


This has proved far the most interesting competition that I have had 
to report on. R. S. Jaffray plumped for Nobody: ‘“ Without my own 
conception of things, I will not judge whose life was most admirable or 
fortunate.” But most competitors accepted the invitation to daydream. 
It is reasonable, I think, to wish to have been a great genius, since 
imaginative power brings a richness of interior life such as one can only 
dimly guess at from the work in what it has, very incompletely, been 
expressed. But most men of genius have not, I think, been contented— 
consider Shakespeare, Michelangelo, and Beethoven. Possibly saints 
have been the most enviable, St. John of the Cross or St. Catherine of 
Genoa. But if I had been a competitor, I should have plumped for 
Titian or Rubens. The older they grew, the better they painted, 
they deserved all the success they enjoyed, and their pictures reveal 
both gusto and serenity. Oddly, no painters were chosen. Among those 
selected were Bluebeard, King Solomon (Wisdom, Wealth and Wives), 
Yasodhara (the wife of Buddha), Socrates, Julius Caesar (whose murder 
the competitor surprisingly attributes to Mark Antony), St. John, 
the Beloved Disciple, Simonetta (Botticelli’s model), Shakespeare, 
Bunyan, Gilbert White, Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, William Cole (of the 
Blechely Diary), Lincoln, Talleyrand, Napoleon, Byron, Shelley, 
Dickens, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Livingstone, Palmerston, Gordon, 
Jack London and Mme. Curie. Several competitors wished to be 
reincarnated in the past in order to change the course of history. Thus 
H. P. Redhead wishes to have been Adam, to do the great service to 
mankind, to prevent it—‘“‘ not by abstention, but by birth-control.” 

And if Martin Walsh had been Richard Cromwell, he would have 
prevented the Restoration and ali the disorders due to our kings. An 
interesting choice is G. Hinchliffe’s Quartermaster in H.M.S. Goliath 
at the Battle of Aboukir, who performed a decisive action in a decisive 
battle. Craven A.B.C. chose the Unknown Soldier, E. Davis the 
Wandering Jew, A. B. ‘“* My Grandmother—I hear she was so much 
like me,” Cyduba chose Roget, the compiler of the Thesaurus, Encolpius 
picked Dossonville. Eric A. Lumed plumped for the Marquis de Sade: 
““ What is the use of being born a Balzac, a Peter the Great, a Goya, a 
Brunel ? Every century produces a dozen of this type. But the human 
race has nurtured only one de Sade.” A. P. Perrin, very eloquently, 
deserves to have been Tamerlane. I wish I had space to quote his 
reasons. L.M.S. Ridling, Charles Furback and J. C. B. Date were 
specially good. Medicus gives good reason for Lord Lister, and 
E. S. P. Haynes makes the same choice even better. 

Here are two amusing entries : 

I'd change places willingly with 

Sydney Smith 

in order to make a hit 

with his wit, 

(though I’d rather commit arson 

than be a parson). ALLAN M. LAING 
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I would not care to be any one person who lived in the past. 
Had I the opportunity to make a composite man I would be: 
(a) The blind Milton, 
(6) The deaf Beethoven, 
(c) The infamous Oscar Wilde, 
(d) The generous Santa Claus. 
Thus should none of my friends know me, and I should acquire peace. 
DuUMDUK 


FIRST PRIZE 

For the purpose of this competition I exclude mental or physical 
suffering. I should not, for instance, like to have been Byron or Mozart; 
for the creative pleasure of a great artist is small compensation for 
ostracism or poverty. Jane Austen, Edward Gibbon, and Goethe are 
perhaps excellent examples of intellectual enjoyment and achievement ; 
but they all lived in days of physical discomfort when illness and death 
were particularly distressing. Thus to die of cancer as Jane Austen did, 
without modern opiates, must have been dreadful, and even in the 
golden days of the Roman Empire the sanitary arrangements must have 
been repulsive. 

These considerations exclude anyone born much before 1850, though 
no doubt a man with excellent physique like Goethe lived and died 
pretty comfortably. I should like to have been Walter Bagehot, whose 
financial and literary work was appreciated from the moment he started 
on it; but his death (though comfortable) in 1877 was premature, for 
he was only fifty years of age. 

Darwin, Huxley, and Spencer were fortunate in serene achievement 
but suffered respectively from chronic nausea, acute dyspepsia, and 
neurotic anxiety. Sir Frederick Pollock, who died in 1937, had the 
happiest life personally known to me both as regards physical health 
and intellectual achievement. He was indifferent to recognition, e.g., he 
only took silk when almost compelled to it by Lord Birkenhead (the 
Lord Chancellor). 

But I think I should have preferred to have been Lord Lister more 
than anyone else, to have won all the battles of youth (when one enjoys 
them), and to die with the knowledge that one had done more than 
anyone else to preserve the human race from the putrefaction and 
gangrene which made amputation or any major operation almost 


that enabled him not only to keep his own clerical and aristocratic head 
from the Jacobins but to accomplish the impossible by reining-in 
Napoleon’s ; and, at the Congress of Vienna, to outwit the rest of 
Europe’s diplomatists put together: an intelligence so superb that, 
whilst it rendered him the most formidable statesman for half a century, 
guarded him at the same time from any of the dire fevers of megalomania. 
I envy, too, his personal charm, a by word in two continents, that 
ensured for him the devotion of talented and beautiful women throughout 
his long life. Myself, I cannot hope either to live, as did Talleyrand, 
to eighty-four years of age or, if I did, to enthrall a charme: 
Dorothea de Dino to my senility. Then again, how, since Samuel! 
Smiles, shall I hope for Talleyrand’s eminence by adopting his famous 
method : “ Surtout, pas de zéle ” ? ty 


lyba 
ine 


In an existence of fussing mediocrity, 
how enviable to me is Talleyrand’s accomplishing lethargy ! 

To have been so effortlessly a master in Europe for so long, to have 
been able to read Lamartine with relish at sixty, and to have been able 
yet to infatuate a beautiful girl when one is eighty—is not this to have 


been the most enviable of men ? E. H. BEDWELL 
SECOND PRIZE (é 
THE MAN I WOULD MOST LIKE TO HAVE BEEN 


When I first answered the question as a boy, I wrote that I would 
wish to be “ Me, but a different me.” The same principle guides my 
choice now. : 

First I would wish to have great manual dexterity—to know that 


what I gave my hands to do would be done accurately and surely. [I 
would be a skilled craftsman. 

I would like to have a link, however thin, with the present me—the 
same birthplace, name, school, or county. 

I would like to have lived in the Revolutionary Romantic Age when 


life seemed twice as real and three times as natural. 

The work I would do would be clear and simple, earthy and human, 
skilful and profound, and I would serve man with personal integrity, 
in nothing being bogus. Not for me a publican, poet or politician. 

I should like to have something named after me: An island, a public 
house, a type of man, a vehicle, a process, a dress, -ism, on, 
a biscuit. 


an a beac 














impossible. E. S. P. Haynes Very well then! for you can’t have everything and I would wish to 
gadieme have been imperfect : 
SECOND PRIZE (a) JOHN ABERNETHY ; surgeon ; at Christ’s Hospital 1813; born 
For me, TALLEYRAND. 1764, died 1831; simple, profound and true. 
I envy a palate for living cultivated, like his, in that most exquisite He gives, and takes, the biscuit. 
of civilisations, the Paris salons before 1789; a life lived through the (BIS DAT QUI CITO DAT! 
France of Louis XVI to that of Louis-Philippe ; above all, an intelligence JOHNNY Doc. (Address please 
WEEK-END CROSSWORD 487 ACROSS DOWN 11. Once the cause 
The a Fr The 7 of endless mice. (12 
Books to the value of Five Shillings may be chosen by the sender of =! 7 he corn-fed horse Phe result of sum- a 
the first correct solution opened. Post solutions to arrive not later would set out with a per- 13. Fair song. (10 
than first delivery Wednesday following the date of issue, addressed to it. (10) aps. \4 
“ CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 6. It must make a 2. Friendly direction 14 A bit of ; ick 
- difference. (4) to Tom Brown. 4) perhaps. 10 
1 2 4 5 6 s | a g “Ww 
| 9. Quiet breaking-up. 3. A “pud crawl”? 1°. Who dotes, ve 
(10) (12) doubts, on § vet 
10. Compara- 4. One way to mix a strongly loves.” (7 
tively single. (4) batter. (7) 19. She was a fatal 
Tin das ty | f Pugilists have draw on the river 
the way when you hired it no dowbt 7 
need a refill. (12) 7) 21 (rev Indicated 
Sori Dine 7. When men get old possibly by a 
"2 << gg they rise a different sound — of revelry by 
at | 8. Goes off to the 22. Jenny the archi- 
They close at the side shows ? (10) met - 
time signal. (7 pire 
17. How steep the LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 





Set by L.-S. 


—— 





The last week’s winner is 


Miss Waters, Medfa, Kingston Hill, Surrey 
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knock-up. (10 IS'C\R'A'P Es ‘ AS TR ID 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
By DIVES 


MARKETS AND A.P.D.—CEMENT OUTLOOK—-GOLD LOSSES 


Tue failure of the L.C.C. issue caused almost a slump in the 
gilt-edged market and indeed plunged the entire Stock Exchange 
temporarily into gloom. This £74 millions issue of 3} per cent. 
stock at 96} was only 93} per cent. subscribed and opened at 
2) to 2°‘discount. It was followed by another failure—that of the 
£14 millions issue of Wessex Electricity 3{ per cent. stock at 96, 
of which 94 per cent. was left with underwriters. This stock 
opened at 1} discount. As a result, 34 per cent. War Loan came 
down to 93 and it required the false report of a Russian agreement 
to restore the gilt-edged market to its former level. That the 
improvement should have continued after the Russian agreement 
had been denied can only be explained by the covering of “ bears.” 
Short-selling and covering are responsible for a great deal of the 
recent fluctuations in prices. The industrial share markets 
recovered on Wednesday under the lead of gilt-edged, and home 
railways were particularly strong on another batch of excellent 
traffics. Even oil shares tried to throw off their depression. 
A feature was the jump in African and Eastern 12 per cent. pre- 
ferred ordinary from IIs. to 15s. on the announcement that 
Unilever had made an offer to acquire the whole of the issued 
capital, the terms being particularly favourable to the shareholders 
of African and Eastern. Unilever matched this rise with a fall 
of 1s. 6d. to 34s. Distillers provided some temporary excitement 
at the beginning of the week by rising to 100s. on the announcement 
that in addition to the regular dividend of 15 per cent. the directors 
were proposing a capital bonus of two new ordinary shares for 
every five held. Apart from these momentary rises the industrial 
share markets have remained lifeless—paralysed by A.P.D. un- 
certainties as much as by the international crisis. I heard to-day of 
the case of one company, transformed from a private to a public 
company in 1937, which, under A.P.D., will be treated as a new 
company and allowed only a percentage on its effective capital 
instead of a profit standard. This absurdity, unless the A.P.D. 
is changed, will probably put it out of business. 


‘Well Saved / 


Well saved indeed, from “fr ‘ 

serious physical deteriora- (ji \i 4 
tion and misery. She is one 
of the 121,378 little ones for 
whom the N.S.P.C.C. inter- 
vened last year—one of the 
host of nearly 5,000,000 
children benefited by the 
society since its inception. 
By advice and by persuasion 
the N.S.P.C.C. has helped 
not only the children but, for 
their sake, has established 
harmony incountless homes. 

























an “Annual Member” 


Sl se Tl hin y l 
ibution of 10. Write to Wm. F. Elliott 


) oon fant f 


National Society | the 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT 
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The more the Finance Bill’s A.P.D. clauses undergo the process 
of elucidation in Committee, the less intelligible become the 
principles on which the tax is based. It is now explained that it 
will apply to practically all Government defence contracts and 
sub-contracts. It will be imposed on profits earned in supplying 
under such contracts not merely processed armaments but food 
(whose inclusion Mr. Burgin tried vainly, and astonishingly, to 
oppose) and most raw materials. Coal, gas and electric power, 
however, will be excluded for the simple reason that the proportion 
devoted to defence contracts can hardly be determined, though 
why oil should be treated less favourably than coal, I find it 
hard in equity to understand. Equally difficult is it to make 
sense of the limitation in the scope of the tax to business arising 
solely from British Government orders. Armaments contracts 
with foreign Governments (presumably even if they are paid for 
out of Treasury loans) are to be immune. So are supplies of 
A.R.P. material to local authorities, individuals and firms, even 
though the last-named have placed their contract at the instance 
of the Government. These distinctions are absurd and will 
remain so, even if the Minister of Supply lends a sympathetic 
ear to the representations of the F.B.I. and softens the incidence 
of the levy. The F.B.I. would naturally like to have 1937 allowed 
as the “ standard ” year, and provision made for rebate of tax if 
profits fail to attain standard level in any year in which the tax 
is in force. These concessions are unlikely to be secured; but 
the industrialists are on stronger ground in arguing that in a 
period of abnormal expansion proportionately high depreciation 
of assets should be allowed in profits assessments. 

* 


* * 


Cement companies should not be greatly affected by A.P.D. 
The Civil Defence Bill foreshadowed additional expenditures which 
will be a great boon to the cement trade. For example, it obliges 
the cwners of all factories, mines and commercial firms employing 
50 persons or more to provide air raid shelters for their workers, 
It is estimated that these and other expenditures on A.R.P. 
necessitated by the Civil Defence Bill will amount to £60 to 
£80 millions. Some of the work has already been done, but the 
bulk remains to be executed, and in view of the fact that the steel 
industry is already operating near to its capacity of 14 million 
tons a year (this year’s output will be around 13,400,000 tons) 
the main demand for constructional materials will fall on the 
cement manufacturers. In fact, I have seen a mention of 90 per 
cent. as the proportion of concrete to the total material required 
in A.R.P. works. Last year there was some decline in the 
domestic consumption of cement and in the four months ending 
April, 1939, consumption was 3.5 per cent. lower than in the 
corresponding period of 1938. But the decline is lessening and 
in June it is estimated that there will have been an increase in 
consumption as compared with the previous year. The industry 
is now working at about 70 per cent. of capacity. As regards 
profit margins, the situation is not unfavourable. Coal is usually 
contracted for a year ahead. Wages have just been increased and 
are likely to remain stable for another 12 months. Cement prices 
have recently been reduced by Is. per ton, but this appears to 
have been offset by the cuts in the discount and haulage allowances 
to merchants. The share market may have discounted the im- 
proved outlook, but cement shares should become a good purchase 
in the next crisis when prices fall away. 


1939 Present Div. Gross 
High Low Price yA Yield °% 
Associated Portland Ce- 
ment .. a -. 78/i} 58/9 64/- 20 £6 5 oO 
British Portland Cement 83/9 66/10} 76/3 223 5 18 Oo 
Tunnel do., 10/- 44/9 32/3 38 /- 22} 5 18 6 


I prefer British Portlat.d, partly because it has no export trade 
(unlike Associated) and partly because it has a better distribution 
of plant than Tunnel, and therefore less of a war risk. 

* * * 

The City had not expected the half-yearly Treasury statement 

to reveal quite such a severe drop in the official stocks of gold. 


| Valued at 148s. 6d. an ounce, the combined Bank of England and 


| Exchange 


the aggregate loss in twelve “ crisis’ 


Account holding of monetary gold fell between 
September, 1938, and March, 1939, by £138 millions, bringing 
> months to £293 millions. 
Movements since March last have not been considerable, and the 
stocks then held—£368 millions in the Exchange Account and 


| £226 millions in the Bank of England—are an amply sufficient 


backing for the circulation now that volatile foreign balances 
have been so largely withdrawn from London. 
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Company Meeting 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LTD. 





Mr. F. N. HEPWORTH’S ADDRESS 


Tue Annual General Meeting of The Metal Box Company Limited was 
held on June 30th at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 


Mr. F. N. Hepworth (Chairman) said that there had been a reduction 
in net profit last year of about £15,000, but having regard to the recession 
in trade early in the year, followed by the international crisis, the final 
profit of £316,368 was satisfactory. 


The Directors recommended a repetition of last year’s final ordinary 
dividend of 10 per cent. and the bonus of 2} per cent. The total undivided 
profits and reserves of the company and its subsidiaries now amounted 
to £1,264,181. 


The consolidated balance-sheet showed an excess of current 
assets Over current liabilities and provisions of £1,580,093, the ratio 
being over 3 to I. 

PROGRESS DuRING THE YEAR 


Since last year, extensions had been completed at the factories at 
Newcastle and Hull. The Company was now engaged in the re-equip- 
ment of its Carlisle Tin Printing Department ; in extending its Hackney 
factory ; and in building a new factory at Bombay, where business was 
rapidly expanding. 

The central organisation had again received continuous consideration 
and adjustment to changing circumstances. Opportunity had also been 
taken to strengthen the Company’s overseas associations through personal 
visits by Directors. 

The Company’s research department, which had its headquarters 
at Acton in one of the most modern laboratories, had, in addition to 
long-range investigations, proved of great service in connection with 
manufacturing problems. In conjunction with this phase of scientific 
work, the Company also had a technical development department at 
head office, which reviewed new ideas and processes related to the 
Company’s wide interests. The company is thus thoroughly equipped 
to deal constructively with the constant flow of fresh thought that 
its reputation for progress attracts from widespread spheres. 


EMERGENCY MEASURES 


Special consideration had been given to the problems arising out 
of the present disturbed state of world affairs. The national effort 
towards preparedness had had great repercussions upon the company 
because war in the past had always meant a great increase in the use of 
tin containers. Since 1918 British canning had been developed and now 
covered a wide range of food products. Undoubtedly it could do much 
to safeguard supplies if given sufficient guidance by the authorities. 

In addition, Metal Box Company’s products were varied and useful 
and its equipment could readily be turned to other purposes. The 
Chairman urged the need to plan now for a continuation of production 
during war-time. The Directors took a serious view of their respon- 
sibility. Factories had been equipped for the protection of employees 
1,400 employees had been trained in first aid, fire fighting and ga 
decontamination, etc. The Chairman paid tribute to the ready way in 
which people had volunteered to do this work, often at personal incon 
venience. Plans had been made in the Company’s 21 factories to provide 
alternative sources of manufacture for main products so as to minimise 
the effects of dislocation. The Company had also been able to render 
advice and guidance on the storage of food individua! 
homes. The importance of the British canning industry in the even: 
of a national emergency could not be overestimated. 


reserves 


The Company’s practice of granting its employees extra leave without 
prejudice to holidays or pay for Territorial service had been extended 
to cover longer periods of training. 


PROVISION FOR FURTHER CAPITAI 


To give further working capital to finance the purchase of additional 
trading stocks—which were reduced last year by nearly {200,000—and 
to provide for other developments in view, the Company had decided 
to offer to ordinary stockholders one new ordinary share at a price of 
£2 10s. in respect of each £7 of stock held on the 1sth June. It may 
perhaps be regarded as an expression of the Directors’ confidence in the 
business that they had taken this step at this time. 
passed to increase the authorised capital of the Company to £3,000,000 
by the creation of an additional 3,000,000 ordinary shares of £1 each 


A resolution was 


The Chairman paid a tribute to the work of the Staff which under 
difficult conditions had played its part in making the year under review 
a successful one. 


The Accounts were adopted. 





blended 
better 


9 ror 6° 18 cor th’. 
10 «or 62° 2O ror I/ox. 
50 ror 2/72" 


W. 0. & H. O. WILLS 





BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN & 
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-ubject to the management's approval and 
right to amend or to refuse to insert any adver- 
tiscment whether paid for or not. 


LECTURES AlD MEETINGS 


Ts ETHICAL CHURCH, Queensway, Bays- 
water, W.2. Sunday, July 9, at 11 a.m., DR. 
STANTON COIT: “ Curist THE FOUNDER OF K 

RELIGION Or THE EruicaL CHURCH.” 7 p. m., DR. 


Poy ADVERTISEMENTS are accepted 














SCHUTZ: “ Constructive PEACE PLANs.” 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway 
’ Hall, Red Lion Square, Holborn. Sunday, 
July gth, at 11 a.m., JOHN KATZ, B.A.: “ Frevup, 


JING AND THE REALITY OF RELIGION.” Admission free. 


Visitors welcome. 
ECTURES 


4 Crescent, 





on Yoga and Mysticism at 30 Lansdowne 
W.1i. (Bus 52 to Ladbroke Gardens.) 


Wednesdays 6.15, Fridays 8.15, by H. P. SHASTRI, 
author of “ Spiritual Awakening of Man,” “ Path to God 
tealisation,” “ Meditation,” etc. Full lict cbtainable at 


address. 


GEX EDUCATION CENTRE, 
b S.W.1. Consultations, ts. ; 
6d. Mondays, 


above 





13 Eccleston Street, 
: Library books, 2d. 
Catalogue, 7-9 p.m. Visitors 
welcomed. 


Open 


CONFERENCE, 


LAW ‘REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
A Conference on 





A BORTION | 
A 


THE ABORTION REPORT 
Speakers Mrs. Tate, M.P.; Dr. Stella Churchill ; 
Mis; Stella Browne ; Dr. Joan Malleson. 

Ihursday, July 13th, at 8 p.m. 

CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square. 
Admission is. Delegates’ tickets, 1s. 6d. for two; 
for three, from § Victoria Street, Ss. W. I. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS 
| EFT BOOK CL U B SU MMER _ “SCHOOL 
4 DIGSWELL PARK, Welwyn North, Herts. 
er F 19th. 
TURES 

PROFESSOR LEVY. , MARXISM AND SCIENCE, 
AND THE JEWISH 
QUESTION. 

JOHN STRACHEY THE ECONOMICS OF PRO- 
GRESS. 

DR. AUREL KOLNAI THe PHILOSOPHY OF 
FASCISM. 

i. VLADIMIR POZNER THe FRENCH POLITICAL 
SITUATION SINCE 
MUNICH. 

MAURICE DOBB THE ECONOMICS OF 
FASCISM. 

DR. JURGEN KUCZYNSKI Tue Economic Con- 
DITION OF GERMANY. 

R. PAGE ARNOT... MARXISM. 

fOM WINTRINGHAM & 

MAIOR HOOPER Tre Rep Army 
WLLERID ROBERTS, M.P.  Lrperattso. 
MARJORIE POLLIT I COMMUNISM. 
ARTHUR HORNER, M.P. TrRape UNIONISM 

Etc., etc. 





Che Cultural Programme will include: ALAN BUSH 

\ Musician fm Séviet Russia; THOROLD DICKIN- 
SON-—-The Modétn Cinema; WINIFRED SWAN— 
Dance Recitals ;> DIANA POULTON—A Recital of 
Elizabethan Songs ; C. DAY LEWIS—Readings from 
his pocms; etes et 

For full pasiiculars, booking forms, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc., please write immediately to Dr. Lewis, 


» Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2. (Terms from £2 10s. per week. 


[ TNITY THEATRE SUMMER SCHOOL, Dorset, 
Aug 


19th-Sept. 2nd. Prominent lecturers. 

Sw mmung, tennis, etc. Plays, films. 35s. to 55s. weekly. 
Details: UNrry THEATRE, Goldington Street, N.W.1 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 

KE ‘PERT advice given on the choice of Progressive 
¢ Boarding Schools. Cicery C. Wricur, Ltp. 

» Great Russell Street, W.C.1. ‘ 4 4 

t. ~ ELIZABETH SCHOOL, Kirkby Lonsdale, 

Westmorland. Recognised, fully equipped, 150 

boys and girls, 10-19. Boarding and tuition fee 


pupils, 
£22 1 per term. 


, | ‘HE FROEBEL PREPARATORY AND NURSERY 

SCHOOL, Colet Gardens, W.14. Sound modern 
lucation tor boys and girls from 2-14 years old. 

pint WOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 

hool for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 

ment, diet, psychology and teaching methods maintain 

alth and happ:ne ELIZABETH STRACHAN. Crow- 


mu 224 
Maia VS GREEN, 
tres Muss CHAMBERS, 
yp character, intellect, 
1 of community; encourage 
f nd initiative by practical work. 


GERRARD’S CROSS. Head 
M.A. (CANTAB.). Aim— 
healthy growth of child 
self-expression ; 
Girls 


ource 


srepared for Universities, Medical Profession and ad- 
i work, Music, Art. Fees include Elocution, Dancing 
15 acres grounds 
}2! l ANE S<( HOK I yuntr branch), Melksham, 
> Wilt Usual academic standards with country 
| Fe ecially moderate. Headmaster; G. 
K, B.A 
S! MARY'S SCHOOL, 16 Wedderburn Road 
‘ ‘.W.3 (near Hampstead Heath), a modern co- 
ed t il hool Languages taught by new methods 
the it tl hool by qualified native teachers, 
. ingements for ch ildres as day-boarders 
p.n as weckly or termly boarder Apply 
iAMpstead 0648. 
j Mail M { Ne y 
( Sta i Street, I 
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SCHOOLS—continued 


DRE -PREPARATORY School 
3-10 years. Outdoor life. 
references. Holiday 
Hatch Winchester. 
"THE BYRON HOUSE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE, N.6. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. Day school 
for Boys and Girls, from 5-14 years. Nursery class, 


2-5 years. Mountview 6403. 

S?- CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 

ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 





for boys and girls, 
Trained staff. Highest 
Home, all ages. Principal, Red 














fees, in an open-air atmosphere of ordered! freedom and 

progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 

(Camb.). 

N EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERF ‘ORD, IRELAND. 
20 acres fields, farm and garden. Society of 

Friends management. Co-educational. Prospectus 


from HE ADMASTER. 





} OMER SCHOOL, IPSDEN, OXON. 
10 Day children. Boys and girls, 
All subjects. _Qualifie od staff. Country life. 
| res N SC HOOL, 14 HOLL AND ‘PARK W.1.1. 
A co-educational, non-profitmaking day school 
where children § and over acquire French and German 
naturally and without effort from qualified native teachers. 
The School’s growth and development now makes 
possible the admission of children from 2-11 and their 
continued education to 18. (See ‘“ Scholarships.’’) 
Apply: LESLIE BREWER, Headmaster. PARK 
4775. 


10 Boarders. 
$-I2 years. 
Riding. 


near SEVENOAKS, 
and Girls, 7-14. 





EAD PLACE, 
1001, Boys 


Education. 


Prepara- 


i ALS 
Recognised 


tory Sct 
by Board of 





HOME SCHOOL, GOUDHURST, 
Co-education 3 to 12 years. Food reform 
Riding. Miss M. B. Rerp, Goud- 


YINEHURST 

Kent 
diet. Sunbathing, 
hurst 116. 








DR. WILL [AMS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The Rev. Daniel Williams, D.D., endowment 1711. 
Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, M.A. 
Special! Courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science 
Secretarial Work. 
Three Leaving Scholarships tenable 
Moderate inclusive fee for Boarding, 


and 


at any University. 
Tuition and Books 











SCHOOLS—continued 


eae 2 PLACE | ges for Girls and Bo 
Apply Mars. E. Spencer,’ 11 B-echin 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. Ken. 5640. 





Place, 








(CHILDREN’S FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon. A 
home and school for children under 14. 
Vo”KMeR, B.A. 
ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep. 
school all-year-r home. Sound early 
education careful papain. Boys, 3-10. Girls, 3-12. 
Trained Excepti health record. Beautiful 


. Apply, Secretary. Crowborough 299. 


Cnr. HALL SCHOOL, Nr. Sevenoaks.  All- 

sive education for boys and girls 
om yearn in’ htful country surroundings. Principal : 
ss 


WILson. 
Beg Ay cove mel SCHOOL, Thaxted, Essex. Day 


: » 2-7 years. Modern methods and 

equi —- Children up to ro years taken for the 
enys. 

Training). 


Suirtey PauL_-THompson (Dartington Hall 
Thaxted 245. 

EW HERRLINGEN SCHOOL (recognised by the 

Board of Education) welcomes English children to 

‘ow up with German children in a home-like atmosphere. 


Principal, ANNA EssINGeR, M.A., Otterden, Kent. 
Tel. : Eastling 206. 


EST HARROW SCHOOL, Underwood Road, 
Caterham, Surrey, provides treatment and education 

for boys and girls of normal intelligence whose nervous 
disabilities exclude them from the ordinary school. 

















Only curable cases taken. Fees: 50-70 gns. a term. 
Particulars from Principal, Dr. B. Saxsy. Tel.: 
Caterham 689. 

EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 


(Founded 1893.) A co-educational boarding school 
for boys and girls from 11-19. Separate junior school 
for those from 5-11. Inspected by the Board of Educa- 
tion. Country estate of 150 acres. Home Farm. 
For particulars apply to the Headmaster: F. A. Merer, 
M.A. (Camb.). 


OAL .EA, BUCKHURST HILL, ESSEX ex ern 

by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. U. 
programmes followed. Individual _time- tabies for 
* Citizens” over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc, Oxford Examination Centre. 
Principal : BEATRICE GARDNER. 


SCHOOLS 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 








BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract ... 199: 9-18: £110 
Bootham School, York .. —: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Readin 0: 12-19: £189 

GIRLS’ SECONDARY B ARDING SCHOOLS. 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract.. 172: 9-18: £110 
The Mount School, York ie 118: 13-19: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL | szcoXipant BOARDING 
Friends’ School, Great Ayton, Yorks 160: 9-17: £81 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

ae be aaa wan 208: 10-18: {£99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 

Essex (Junior 5 eve 30: 7-10: £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe, Somerset = $ _— | £123 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb.. 10:7 : £88 Is. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL “ MODERN ” BO: ARDING 

SCHOOL. 
Friends’ School, Sibford, nr. 
Banbury 158: 10-17: £81 


Apply to School, ‘or to ‘Secretary, Friends’ Education 
Council, 40 Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 
ADMINTON SCHOOL, Westbury-on-Tvym, Bristol. 
(A Public School for Girls. Founded 1858.) 
The School, which is run on modern lines, has a high 
standard of education and gives every opportunity for 
the development of personal'ty and individual gifts. 
President of the Board of Governors: GILBERT 
Murray, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford. 
_Head Mistress: Muss B. M. Baker, B.A. 


7 ING + ALFRED SCHOOL, North End Road, N.W.11 
Co-educational Day School. In 6 acres of old 
grounds on borders of Hampstead Heath. Free discipline. 
Encouragement of indivi ual initiative in intellectu:l 
and manual activities. 2rospectus from SECRETARY. 
Speedwell 2999. 
cE SWICK SCHOOL, Derwentwater. Progressive 
education, stressing Art, Music, Handicraft. Boys 
a girls 8-19. Laboratories, etc., rebuilding. Frequent 
open scholarships. Fees £82. 














"AVE NIR,_ ‘Villars-cur- Olien, Switzerland (4,100 ft.). 
Twenty boys and girls (4 to 18). 





FIFTIETH ANNUAL ISSUE 
PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR 
BOOK. 
Official details of Public and Preparatory Schools, 


Careers, Professions, etc. 
10s. 6d. from all Booksellers or Deane’s, 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


SCHOLARS HIP 

XC SHOL ARSHIP value £47 10s. p.a. at ‘the HAMPDEN 
b SCHOOL (see “ Schools ’’) is offered to boy or girl 
over 9 but under 11. Must enter School Autumn Term 
next, Sept. 2oth. For further particulars, please apply 














TREMHYFRYD JuNIon SCHOOL to the HEADMASTER, I4 Holland Park, W.11. PARK 
: from § years. 4775- 
Arcangements for entire charge during holidays if desired, | —= a = 
.— ee a ee 7 CLASSIFIED A DVERTISEMENTS 
] ELTANE SCHOOL, Wimbledon (WIM. 1589) 
Day and Boarding, boys and girls, 5-18 years. Rates and all information on Page & 63 
N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed in Great Britain for the Proprietors by the Cornwall Press s Li = Pa 
lon, 8.E.1.; Published Weekly at 10 Great Turnstile, #ligh Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





